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THE CARE OF THE DEPENDENT POOR. 
BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


AI HE care of the dependent and the sick poor has been 
’ | and is, throughout human history, one of the most 
important of social duties and one of the most diffi- 
cult of Social problems. What care is shown in this 
3] way is quite a safe index to the true humanitarianism 
of a particular time. The care of the ailing poor has in our time 
developed so marvelously, and our hospitals have grown to be so 
efficient, that we have, and deservedly, been self-complacent about 
the progress that has been made. Indeed there is a tendency, if not 
a habit, to forget the depths from which we have so recently risen 
or, as one medical writer on the subject has ventured to suggest, 
“the veritable slough of despond in this regard out of which we 
have only just succeeded in dragging ourselves.” 

Very few realize how recent is the improvement in hospital 
organization and how sadly that improvement was needed. Ruled 
by current ideas of evolution, some writers have supplied them- 
selves with a theoretic history of hospital work. According to it 
humanity has at last reached a point in its development where 
selfishness has given place to altruism, and this altruism finds its 
particular application in helping the indigent sick. Before our 
time, this stage of humanitarianism had not been reached; or at 
least sympathy for others was very imperfectly developed, and so 
our forefathers are, perhaps, not so much to be blamed for the 
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almost unspeakable conditions which existed in hospitals and, in- 
deed, in institutions of all kinds for the care of the poor. 

The presumption is that if hospitals were so bad a century 
ago, as we know now they were, they must have been much worse 
a century still further back, and so on progressively until the less 
said about the hospitals of the Middle Ages the better. 

Now any presumption that there is a continuous evolution in 
hospital organization and in the care of the poor is, like so many 
other chapters of evolutionary theory, entirely imaginary. It is 
true that we have reached a fine acme of advance with regard. to 
hospitals, but anyone who thinks that there is a series of chapters 
of constant progress leading up to our time from crude, thoughtless, 
unfeeling beginnings in the long ago, will be sadly disappointed. 
On the contrary, the surprise is to find that the lowest period in 
history in hospital organization and nursing came just before our 
time. The eighteenth century had much better hospitals than the 
nineteenth; and the sixteenth better than the eighteenth; and, 
strange as it may sound to some ears, some of the finest hospitals 
that the world knows of were erected in the later Middle Ages. 

Jacobsohn, the German historian of care for the sick, calls 
attention to the fact—he calls it a “ remarkable” fact—that “ de- 
votion to the well-being of the sick, improvements in hospitals and 
institutions generally and to details of nursing, had a period of 
complete and lasting stagnation after the middle of the seventeenth 
century or from the close of the Thirty Years’ War.” The older 
hospitals had been finely organized, and so their organizations car- 
‘ried them on for a time but in an ever-descending curve, until about 
the middle of the nineteenth century they had reached a stage of 
decadence. 

Miss Nutting and Miss Dock in A History of Nursing, after 
tracing in the first volume the history of nursing during the cen- 
turies before our own, have a concluding chapter, entitled “ The 
Dark Period of Nursing.” The years of which chapter speaks is 
almost in our own time. “ It is commonly agreed that the darkest 
known period in the history of nursing was that from the latter 
part of the seventeenth up to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
During this time the condition of the nursing art, the well-being 
of the patient and the status of the nurse all sank to an indescribable 
level of degradation” (italics ours). 

It was only in 1872 that the trained nurse came to Bellevue 
Hospital in New York, and that was her first appearance in this 
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country. Some young English women came over at the invitation 
of the hospital authorities and organized trained nursing. Dr. 
Stephen Smith, who is still with us at the age of ninety-five, and who 
introduced the trained nurse, tells us the story of how the nursing 
was carried on at Bellevue before that time. It was an extremely 
difficult matter to recruit any sort of nurses, and the constant 
problem before the hospital staff was how to secure help even fairly 
dependable. According to Dr. Smith, not infrequently the “ ten- 
day women,” women sentenced to ten days imprisonment for dis- 
orderly conduct, were welcomed as nurses. 

It seems impossible that that state of affairs prevailed only 
forty years ago. Dr. Smith further tells us that at first the medical 
board refused to allow the new trained nurses to care for the men 
patients at Bellevue. So little was the real spirit of professional 
work appreciated. 

There was so much opposition on the part of the medical board 
that for a time the ordinary nurses were left in charge of the male 
ward, and to their lasting credit, be it said, it was the trained 
nurses themselves who insisted on being allowed to take their 
places and give their services to the sick men. The trained nurses 
at Bellevue were quite a curiosity. Visitors, interested in hospitals, 
came from all parts of the country to learn of their work. The 
only hospitals which previous to this time had been at all presentable 
were the Sisters’ hospitals, which were always clean and neat, 
and in which the poor received the best possible care and treatment. 
Even the Sisters’ hospitals were far from anything like the standard 
of the present-day hospitals, though they were far superior to the 
municipal hospitals of those days. 

The death rate in the mid-nineteenth century hospitals was woe- 
fully high, and it is no wonder that the poor dreaded them, and quite 
rightly feared that entrance into a hospital was almost equivalent 
to a death warrant. In these pre-antiseptic days, operations were 
very frequently followed by death. I believe that the first six 
operations for ovariotomy done in England shortly before the 
middle of the nineteenth century, all proved fatal. The local cor- 
oner declared that he would attend the next operation performed 
by Sir Spencer Wells, the operator, in order to determine what the 
cause of death was, and to act accordingly. 

In 1870, Professor Nussbaum, of Munich, finding that the 
death rate in operated cases for the preceding year was about four 
in five of his patients, declared that he would operate no longer, 
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since he was evidently with the best of intention only hastening 
death or making it more painful. No wound was expected to 
escape infection, and it is easy to understand that no wound did. 
The expression “ union by first intention,” which means the imme- 
diate agglutination of wound surfaces and their prompt healing 
without complication or sequela, was still preserved in the traditions 
of surgery, but no examples of it were seen, and many surgeons 
doubted whether the term had ever had any real meaning except 
possibly by accident.’ Every wound was expected to develop pus, 
and the one hope of the surgeon was that this purulent secretion 
should not be of virulent character, but should be of some mild, 
more or less, innocuous variety, which should not prove too serious 
for the patient. 

When, therefore, the best that could be hoped for was that a 
patient would suffer only with this less virulent, or as it was called, 
laudable pus, it is easy to understand that the hospitals reeked with 
infection. No wonder that Nussbaum and others felt that the end 
of hospital usefulness had come. 

The mortality rate in Lying-in-Hospitals was one in ten, and 
sometimes rose as high as one in five. It was much more dangerous 
for a woman to give birth to a child in a hospital, than to have an 
attack of typhoid fever. Typhoid fever itself ran a most fatal 
course, and it is now well understood that nursing plays a most 
important part in its successful treatment. About the middle of 


the nineteenth century, typhus and cholera were both extremely — 


common in large city hospitals, and indeed typhus was not definitely 
differentiated from its less fatal and less acute sister disease, ty- 
phoid, until after the middle of the nineteenth century. Cholera 
sometimes carried away whole wards of patients in one or two 
days.* 

Fortunately after the middle of the nineteenth century, Pas- 
teur’s discoveries of the microbic cause of human diseases lifted 
some of the gloom in which hospital conditions had been shrouded. 
When challenged at a public medical meeting, about 1870, Pasteur 

*The general health of New York City was at this time just coming up from 
a depth of degradation almost unbelievable. The death rate in the city for years 
before 1866 had been from thirty to forty per thousand, though no city in our 
climate should have a mortality of more than fifteen per thousand. Dr. Stephen 
Smith had been one of the principal factors in bringing about a clean-up of the 
city. He was the commissioner in charge of New York’s health between 1868 and 
1875. Anyone who wishes to read an account of filthy living, supposed to be 


utterly impossible in the second half of the nineteenth century, may read Dr. 
Stephen Smith’s book, The City That Was. 
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dared to go to the blackboard and draw a picture of the rosary-like 
streptococcus which is, so far as we know down to the present time, 
the cause of puerperal fever. His discovery of the diseases of fer- 
‘mentation; the diseases of silk worms, and the means of overcom- 
ing them, attracted the attention of Lister, and then began the 
epoch-making series of experiments in antisepsis, and the modern 
era of surgery. It was not, however, until the coming of .the 
trained nurse and the possibilities of meticulous cleanliness, made 
clear by the introduction of women in charge of hospitals, that 
the old deadly conditions began to abate, and death rates were 
satisfactorily reduced. 

When one thinks upon the conditions that have been described, 
it is hard to understand the contrast between this terrible decadence 
and the splendid work of the preceding period. Jacobsohn writes: 


The result was that in this period the general level of nursing 
fell far below that of earlier periods. The hospitals of cities 
were like prisons, with bare, undecorated walls and little dark 
rooms, small windows where no sun could enter, and dismal 
wards where fifty or one hundred patients were crowded to- 
gether, deprived of all comforts and even of necessaries. In the 
municipal and state institutions of this period, the beautiful 
gardens, roomy halls, and springs of water of the old cloister 
hospital of the Middle Ages were not heard of, still less the 
comforts of their friendly interiors. 


Miss Nutting and Miss Dock in their History of Nursing have 
described the gradual decadence of nursing: 


In England, where the religious orders had been suppressed 
and no substitute organization given, it might almost be said 
that no nursing class at all remained during this period. It 
was forgotten that a refined woman could be a nurse, except 
perhaps in her own family; and even in good homes if an 
attendant was called in, the sick-room became a scene of re- 
pulsive squalor. The drunken and untrustworthy Gamp was 
the only professional nurse. “ We always take them without 
a character,” said an English physician, not very many decades 
ago, “because no respectable woman will take such work.” 
Even the sisters of the religious orders, though retaining their 
sweet charm of serenity and gentleness, came to a complete 
standstill professionally as nurses, on account of the persistent 
sequence of restrictions which had been hemming them in from 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 
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It is pointed out by Miss Nutting and Miss Dock that the 
hospitals passed out of the hands of women and into those of men. 
The lesson of history is that women are the only successful care- 
takers for the sick and the poor, and above all for children. When- 
ever women are pushed out of positions of authority and become 
merely subordinates in the charitable work, then abuses flourish 
and decadence usually comes in with a rush. In recalling the his- 
tory of the dark period of nursing and of the lowest epoch in the 
history of hospital organization, the comment of the historians of 
nursing in this regard may be repeated. 


In all of the hospital and nursing work of the Christian 
era, this was the period of the most complete and general mas- 
culine supremacy. At no time before or since have women 
been quite without voice in hospital management and nursing 
organization, but during this degraded period they were all but 
silenced. The ultimate control of the nursing staff, of their 
duties, discipline, and conditions of living, was everywhere 
definitely taken from the hands of women and lodged firmly in 
those of men. Even where a woman still apparently stood 
at the head of a nursing body, she was only a figurehead, with 
no power to alter conditions, no province that she could call 
her own. The state of degeneration to which men reduced the 
art of nursing during this time of their unrestricted rule, the 
general contempt to which they brought the nurse, the misery 
which the patient thereby suffered, bring a scathing indictment 
against the ofttime reiterated assertion of man’s superior ef- 
fectiveness, and teach in every branch of administration a les- 
son that, for the sake of the poor, the weak and the suffering 
members of society, ought never to be forgotten—not in re- 
sentment, but in foresight it should be remembered. Neither 
sex, nO one group, no one person, can ever safely be given 
supreme and undivided authority. Only when men and women 
work together, as equals, dividing initiative, authority and re- 
sponsibility, can there be any avoidance of the serfdom that in 
one form or another has always existed where arbitrary 
domination has been present, and which acts as a depressant, 
effectually preventing the best results in work. 


Now comes the all-important question as to how and why this 
sad change came about. Jacobsohn suggests the middle of the 
seventeenth century as the beginning of the decadence. Miss Nut- 
ting and Miss Dock, the historians of nursing, come much nearer 
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to the correct date, as it seems to me, when they state that “ the 
religious orders having been suppressed and no substitute organiza- 
tion given, it might almost be said that no nursing class at all re- 
mained during this period.” There is the crux of the matter. 
The suppression of the religious orders marks the starting point 
of the neglect of the sick poor; the decline in hospital organization 
__ and efficiency, and the beginning of those lamentable conditions that 
culminated in the unspeakable decadence of the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 

In a single word, the movement that led to the ruin of our 
hospitals and of nursing was the so-called Reformation. Before 
that the hospitals had been in charge of the religious orders, and 
had been under the ecclesiastical authorities. They had not been 
without abuses. Nothing human ever is without abuses. There 
were abuses in the old time hospitals that had to be constantly 
corrected, but the buildings themselves were beautiful, extremely 
appropriate and the nursing was finely organized. 

The best possible proof of the thoroughness of the organization 
of the old hospitals in every way is to be found in the history of 
the surgery of the time. Whenever there are good hospitals there 
is always good surgery and, conversely, whenever there is good 
surgery there must be good hospitals. Many are inclined to think 
of surgery as a distinctly and exclusively modern development. 
Fortunately, as convincing evidence to the contrary, the textbooks 
of the surgeons of the later Middle Ages have been preserved, and 
they bring home the fact that there was a magnificent period of 
surgery during the later Middle Ages. The old surgeons did prac- 
tically all our operations. They opened the skull for tumor and 
for abscess of the brain; operated on the thorax for the removal 
of pus and other fluids; their surgeons intervened very extensively 
for conditions within the abdomen, and succeeded in doing success- 
ful work even under the difficult circumstances presented by the 
peritoneal cavity. 

It would, of course, have been quite impossible to practise 
such extensive surgical procedures without an anesthetic, and I 
know nothing that illustrates better the ordinary ignorance of his- 
tory than the fact that most people, even most physicians, do not 
know that there were several centuries during which anesthetics 
were generally used long before our time. Anzsthesia is often 
hailed as a great discovery of the modern humanitarian period, but 
most of the serious operations done in the more important hospitals 
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of Europe during the latter half of the thirteenth and the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries were done under an anzsthetic. We know 
just exactly what they used, a combination of the tinctures of 
mandrake and opium, inhaled from a sponge. This produced the 
desired anzsthetic result, though it is not so good a mode of anzs- 
thesia as ether or chloroform. 

It would have been equally impossible to have done such ex- 
tensive operating without antisepsis. The medizval surgeons em- 
ployed strong wine for that purpose, and secured union by first 
intention—with a linear scar that could scarcely be seen. Some of 
the teachers of surgery declared, quite as our own do, that if a 
surgeon got pus in an operating wound which he himself had made 
through an unbroken surface, there was some fault in his 
surgical procedures. 

With the coming of the Reformation hospitals became govern- 
ment institutions. Religion was now a national affair, and hospital 
officials were appointed by the government. They worked for the 
salary that they received, and salaried employees, according to the 
experience of history, very soon prove inefficient in caring for the 
ailing or dependent. Abuses multiply, advantage is taken of the 
dependent poor and of dependent employees. It is not long before 
all semblance of charitable beneficence disappears, and neglect and 
disregard for the feelings and sufferings of others become the rule. 
Under particularly favorable circumstances the coming of such 
abuses may be delayed, perhaps, for a generation or two; but the 
lesson of history is that they invariably come when political ap- 
pointees have an opportunity to exploit the poor. 

This attitude of the people after the Reformation is not sur- 
prising once it is recalled what the teaching of the Reformers was. 
The Reformers proclaimed that the only essential element in religion 
was faith. Good works availed nothing. Luther proclaimed St. 
James’ Epistle, which lays down the doctrine of good works, to 
be an epistle of straw. Their very religion, then, instead of en- 
couraging rather discouraged the doing of good to others. Prot- 
estantism has, of course, completely veered round from this teach- 
ing during the centuries; it now proclaims that faith means very 
little, and good works mean everything. It may be well to call 
attention to the fact that the old Church always proclaimed salva- 
tion by faith and works, and that there were two commandments, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God” and “thy neighbor as thy- 
self” as the only right fulfillment of the whole law. 
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In the Catholic countries after the Reformation, the govern- 
ments encroached more and more upon the rights of the Church, 
and interfered with that control of charitable institutions which 
had made such a magnificent chapter of Christian charity in the 
pre-Reformation time. Women were pushed more and more out 
of the responsible direction of hospitals and institutions generally 
for the care of the poor, and while still retained as subordinates, 
were utterly unable to stem the tide of decadence that set in. 

Besides, quite contrary to what is usually thought in the matter, 
education instead of being encouraged after the Reformation, suf- 
fered greatly all over Europe, and particularly in the countries that 
had severed themselves from the See of Peter. For example, in Ger- 
many, at the end of the eighteenth century, Winckelmann seeking 
to restore the study of Greek, was compelled to have his pupils 
write out a Greek text of Plato, because no edition of Plato had 
been issued in Germany for considerably more than a century. 
This decadence in general education had affected also medical edu- 
cation, so that in Germany and England, particularly, medical 
education was at a very low ebb. The requirements for medical 
education in the Middle Ages were a little higher than in our own 
time, and we are gradually working back to them. 

Hospitals, then, after the Reformation, went from bad to 
worse until the awful conditions which we have described pre- 
vailed at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries, and secular hospitals reached a low watermark of 
intolerable decay shortly after the middle of the nineteenth century. 
I know almost nothing in history that is so suggestive for profitable 
thought, and which should effectively cause the enthusiastic advo- 
cate of the secularization of hospitals and government control of 
charities to pause and hesitate, as this series of events. 

It is very important to realize that reform in hospitals and 
nursing began to make itself felt before the great revolution in 
surgery, which, after Lister, made hospital work so much less 
fatal than it had been before. 

With this historical decadence before him it is no icailer that 
Virchow, upon receiving charge of the reorganization of the grow- 
ing city of Berlin, hesitated to place the hospitals under secular 
care. He knew of modern hospitals, and he knew also the history 
of medieval hospitals. In the second volume of his Gessamelte 
Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der CE ffentlichen Medicin und der 
Seuchenlehre (Berlin, 1879)—Collected Essays on Public Medicine 
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and the History of Epidemics—Virchow pays a high tribute to 
the Church’s relation to the magnificent organization of hospitals 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. There was scarcely a 
town in Europe of five thousand inhabitants or more that did not 
have its hospital. We knew the truth of this with regard to the 
Latin countries from other sources, but Virchow himself worked 
out the history of them for the Teutonic countries. 

I need scarcely say that Virchow was not a Catholic. It is 
to him that we owe the expression Kulturkampf—as if organized 
German opposition to the Pope and Catholic Faith were a struggle 
for culture—so prominent a slogan during the early years of the 
seventies. Whatever Virchow might think, or for political reasons 
say, as to the attitude of the Popes toward culture, he knew thor- 
oughly their relations to the medizval hospital organization. 

The one Pope of the Middle Ages for whom German historians 
particularly have reserved the bitterest expressions is Innocent III. 
It must not be forgotten, be it said in passing, that the great Ger- 
man biographer of this Pope, became a convert to the Catholic 
Faith while writing his biography, which he had taken up with 
the intention of making it a convincing document against Catholi- 
cism. Virchow pays Pope Innocent III. a high tribute. Because of 
the circumstances under which it was given, it well deserves to be 
recalled. He said: 


It may be recognized and admitted that it was reserved for 
the Roman Catholic Church, and above all for Innocent IIL., 
not only to open the bourse of Christian charity and mercy 
in all its fullness, but also to guide the life-giving stream into 
every branch of human life in an ordered manner. For this 
reason alone the interest in this man and in this time will 
never die out. 


He added a little later in the same essay: 


The beginning of the history of all these German hospitals 
is connected with the name of that Pope who made the boldest 
and farthest-reaching attempt to gather the sum of human 
iriterests into the organization of the Catholic Church. The 
Hospitals of the Holy Ghost were one of the many means 
by which Innocent III. thought to hold humanity to the Holy 
See. And surely it was one of the most effective. Was it not 
calculated to create the most profound impression to see how 
the mighty Pope, who humbled emperors and deposed kings, 
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who was the unrelenting adversary of the Albigenses, turned 
his eyes sympathetically upon the poor and sick, sought the 
helpless and the neglected upon the streets, and saved the 
illegitimate children from death in the waters! There is some- 
thing at once conciliating and fascinating in the fact, that at 
the very time when the Fourth Crusade was inaugurated 
through his influence, the thought of founding a great organiza- 
tion of an essentially humane character, which was eventually 
to extend throughout all Christendom, was also taking form 
in his soul; and that in the same year (1204) in which the new 
Latin Empire was founded in Constantinople, the newly-erected 
hospital of the Holy Spirit, by the old bridge on the other side 
of the Tiber, was blessed and dedicated as the future centre 
of this organization. 


We are not surprised then to find that, when Virchow re- 
organized the hospitals of Berlin, he hesitated to make them entirely 
secular as I have said, and stated his views, as was his custom, very 
straightforwardly and quite unmistakably. He wrote: 


The general hospital is the real purpose of our time, and 
anyone who takes up service in it must give himself up to it 
from the purest of humanitarian motives. The hospital at- 
tendant must, at least morally and spiritually, see in the patient 
only the helpless and suffering man, his brother and his neigh- 
bor; and in order to be able to do this he must have a warm 
heart, an earnest devotion, and a true sense of duty. There 
is in. reality scarcely any human occupation that brings so 
immediately with it its own reward, or in which the feeling 
of personal contentment comes from thorough accomplishment 
of purpose. 

But so far as the accomplishment of the task set one is con- 
cerned, the attendant in the hospital has ever and anon new 
demands made upon him and a new task imposed. One 
patient lies next the other, and when one departs another comes 
in his place. : 

From day to day, from week to week, from year to year, 
always the same work, over and over again, only always for 
new patients. This tires out the hospital attendant. Then the 
custom of seeing suffering weakens the enthusiasm and lessens 
the sense of duty. There is need of a special stimulus in order 
to reawaken the old sympathy. _ Whence shall this be ob- 
tained—from religion or from some temporal reward? In 
trying to solve this problem, we are standing before the most 
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difficult problem of modern hospital management. Before us 
lie the paths of religious and simple care for the sick. We 
may say at once that the proper solution has not yet been found. 

It may be easy, from an impartial but one-sided view of the 
subject, to say that the feeling of duty, of devotion, even of 
sacrifice is by no means necessarily dependent on the hope of 
religious reward, nor the expectation of material remuneration. 
Such a point of view, however, I may say at once, such a free- 
dom of good will, such a warmth of sympathy from purely 
human motives as would be expected in these conditions, are 
only to be found in very unaccustomed goodness of disposition, 
or an extent of ethical education such as cannot be found in 
most of those who give themselves at the presefit time to the 
services of the sick in the hospitals. If pure humanity is to 
be the motive, then other circles of society must be induced to 
take part in the care of the sick. Our training schools for 
nurses must teach very differently to what they do at present, 
if the care of the sick in municipal hospitals shall compare 
favorably with that given them in religious institutions. Our 
hospitals must become transformed into true humanitarian in- 
stitutions. 


No wonder, then, that all those who are acquainted with 
the history of hospitals for dependents are very chary of secu- 
larizing elements and government control. Inspection is always 
needed of any institution that cares for dependent human 
beings. Without inspection abuses surely creep in. Government 
control, however, has in the past always led to unfortunate abuses 
apparently by an inevitable tendency. The mere wage-earner can- 
not be expected to care properly for human beings who need not 
only physical care but also human sympathy. Man lives not by 
bread alone. The chapter of the history of hospitals is only one 
emphatic illustration of this. The care of the children, of the 
aged and of the insane make other and possibly even more sig- 
nificant chapters of the same impressive story. In succeeding 
articles we hope to supply such details as will make this very clear. 














THE CLERGY OF FRANCE AND THE WAR. 
BY CHARLES BAUSSAN. 


= IAN spite of its oftentimes hostile government, in spite 
ma of much evidence to the contrary, France has never 
ceased to be a Catholic nation; but because of its 
foremost position since the Reformation it has been 
the seat of the religious war of the world. Following 
upon Protestantism came the attack of the philosophers; and, ever 
since, the war against Catholicism has continued, till towards the 
end of the nineteenth century it took the form of anti-clericalism. 
If in certain intellectual circles the teachings of Kant and Nietzsche 
poisoned the minds and wills of many, the principal adversaries of 
Catholicism throughout the country did not wage their war in the 
region of ideas; they did not seek directly te root out Christianity 
by intellectual difficulties, they sought to suppress it; to abolish 
it as a public worship; to wipe out the clergy. They did not attack 
religion: they attacked “the curés.” Their whole plan of cam- 
paign, deliberately planned and faithfully adhered to, was to put the 
priest and the nation in opposition; to separate them; to make the 
latter hate the former. These tactics employed, as a seemingly 
secure basis for attack, a sentiment deeply imbedded in the heart of 
France, at least since the Revolution, and to which that heart was 
most susceptible, namely, the sentiment of equality. 

The French citizen wishes nothing but equality. Precisely be- 
cause of his character and the sacred office which he exercises, the 
priest is a superior. He commands, it is true, in the name of Christ; 
but he commands. ‘ Our master is our enemy,” said La Fontaine. 
The anti-clericals exploit this pride’ of equality in order to make the 
priest a suspect or unpopular, and to persuade the laborer and the 
peasant that the priest aims to extend his spiritual authority into 
the domain of the temporal. They picture the bugbear of “a 
government of curés.” To listen to them one would suppose that 
nobody but themselves respected liberty of conscience, and that all 
they wished was to defend the State against the encroachments of 
the Church. 

It was under this pretext of equality that compulsory military 
service was imposed upon priests. Through the claim of preserving 
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the independence of the civil power, the separation by law of 
Church and State was effected. In the thought of the anti-clericals, 
and of many who allowed themselves to be contaminated by it, 
the priest was a citizen who wished to fly from the common nest. 
It was necessary to defy him, if one wished to remain free, for 
he was not “as the others.” Such was the view that many French- 
men who were not practical Catholics had, little by little, accustomed 
themselves to take of the priest; then came the clarion call sound- 
ing the mobilization of the army. At that solemn moment it be- 
came very evident to all that the priest was like others. He was 
a Frenchman with Frenchmen. Never was anything proved more 
clearly. All the prejudice that had been aroused against him sud- 
denly fell to pieces. Those who of old would not even salute, now 
applauded him. “At the North station,” says Le Journal de 
Genéve, “ some reservists were leaving Paris. Two soutanes ap- 
peared in the crowd. At once a soldier went up to one of the 
priests and said: “To-day you and I are brothers.’ ” 

The mobilization of the priests has produced a marked im- 
pression upon the nation which still endures. Because of it the 
influence of the clergy has re-asserted itself during the war. This 
influence is felt not only on the battle-front, but throughout the 
country. Not only do the fighting priests share it, but the bishops 
also and the priests left at home in their parishes. It is in the 
army that the priests have found a fresh and most consoling field 
of influence. Their enlistment was the leaven which tended to 
leaven the entire mass. As recruits they were assigned generally 
throughout the army, and as a result there is hardly a military unit 
that does not include one or more priests. 

The number of priests mobilized has reached twenty-nine 
thousand. Of this number twelve thousand nine hundred and 
eighty are doing hospital service. A little less than twelve thousand 
nine hundred are at the front. It is necessary to add that not all 
of these twelve thousand nine hundred priests are combatants. 
A great number of them, however, are in the first line of trenches, 
exposed to the same dangers as all the other soldiers. Others are 
regimental infirmarians or stretcher-bearers. Such posts as these 
the priests desire most, because such a work enables them to help 
the wounded, and is in line with ecclesiastical discipline. 

The French priest endeavors, in so far as he possibly can, 
to observe strictly his priestly character, and he does not fight, 
except when compelled by the necessity of war. At the side of 
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the stretcher-bearer may be found many chaplains belonging either 
to the regular or the volunteer army. This body of twenty-nine 
thousand priests, scattered throughout the entire French army, in- 
cludes both secular and regular clergy, pastors of both city and 
country churches, teachers and missionaries. 

The religious did not leave their convents or their missions 
without suffering keen pain. They acted under the command of 
their superiors—in accordance with the wish of Rome and for the 
good of the Church. As a matter of fact, it is the service of the 
religious in the ranks of the army that has produced the most 
favorable impression. Even M. Clemenceau, in his journal, 


L’Homme Libre, of the seventh of August, 1914, pays homage to 


these priests. “ Yes,” he says, “these are the religious whom we 
drove away.” 

In France itself it is undeniable that the departure of the 
curés and vicars has been a loss to their parishes. Nevertheless, 
their churches have in no way been abandoned. Aged priests, who 
had retired, have taken up again the work of the ministry. Young 
priests, not strong enough for military service, have taken the place 
of their comrades called to arms; a country curé will care, in ad- 
dition to his own parish, for a neighboring parish whose pastor 
has gone to the front. 

The parish priests and missionaries who serve in the army 
have found there new parishes, new missions, and have carried on 
a great work of evangelization. The foremost preacher has been 
the soldier-priest and the most convincing sermon is his example 
of patriotism. His very presence has made converts. Mistrust 
is dispelled by the glance of a priest-comrade in the trenches. The 
indifferent one, the anti-clerical of yesterday, approaches little by 
little to an acceptance of that Faith, the moral effect of which he 
sees displayed before him in courage, discipline, sacrifice and charity 
of the highest order. Testimonies abound of the high military 
qualities of the priests, both officers and soldiers. They are found 
in orders of the day and in letters from the front. One may count 
their heroic deeds by the hundreds. 

“Yes,” said a wounded soldier, “ I was wounded in the thigh 


The question of the irregularity incurred by priests forced to take up arms 
has been decided by this answer of the Sacred Penitentiary, dated March 18, 1912, 
in answer to a note of Cardinal Levin: “S. Penitentiaria benigne indulget ud 
sacerdotes militantes, ceteris paribus, inter bellicas operationes, Sacrum facere et 
Sacrum ministrare valeant, non obstanti irregularitate quam pugnantes forte incur- 
rerint; bello vero composito, recurrant ad competentem auctoritatem.” 
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by anenemy. But it is well that I should tell you how I was carried 
here. It was by one of my comrades, a soldier who is a priest. 
There’s a man for you! In order to save me he had to rush 
through a shower of bullets, without apparently noticing them. 
Then when he had saved me, he brought me here. I did indeed 
embrace him.” 

“What was his name?” 

“ De Gironde.” 

And at once the wounded man’s neighbor exclaimed: 

“Ah, he was a hero. You will never be able to repay him 
for what he has done for you...... #3 

“The other night,” continued the wounded man, “a soldier 
reported to our captain that nothing had been heard for some time 
in a small wood where the Germans were intrenched. Had 
they evacuated it? Would they return again? It was a position 
that had been hotly disputed, and which we would have occupied at 
once if we were able to do so. What volunteers would be willing 
to go and reconnoitre this position? Death would be their inevitable 
fate if the Germans were still there. One volunteer presented 
himself. His name was de Gironde, and in the dark night, alone, 
he went to reconnoitre the small wood, and learned that the Ger- 
mans had evacuated it. There certainly was courage, where I did 
not know it existed.” This heroic soldier, Father Gilbert de 
Gironde, was a Jesuit. He was killed six metres from the German 
ranks, while he was praying before the bodies of four Alpine 
soldiers, who had been killed the night before. He was about to 
bury them, and he fell with the cross in his hands. 

A Lazarist, Father Paul Barbeit, was a volunteer stretcher- 
bearer. He was the curé of the Fourth Zouaves. He was always 
where the fight was hottest, taking ‘in the wounded, even under 
fire. On Christmas day a company was ordered forward to as- 
sault a German trench. The advance line was swept away like 
ripe wheat before the sickle. A second line went on. The lieu- 
tenant cried out: “ Forward, with the bayonet.” He plunged for- 
ward, but the men did not follow. They were brave men, but the 
hurricane of iron was appalling, and they saw, lying dead in the 
sunlight, their comrades who had preceded them. Father Barbeit 
cried out: “On! My children. We must capture that trench. I 
go with you. Come, follow me.” Without arms (he never carried 
any), his crucifix in his hand, he plunged forward. The men fol- 
lowed and took the trench. 
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On the thirtieth of September, 1914, upon the plain of Craonne, 
the enemy was intrenched behind the walls and in the caves of 
a farm, whence they swept with volleys of shot the entire plain. 
The captain of a French company, posted immediately in front, 
had to send to the commandant of artillery a message of great 
importance. He asked for a volunteer. Sergeant Daugé, a deacon 
of the diocese of Aire, offered himself. He fulfilled his mission. 
In returning, before he could regain his trench, he was struck. 
He had only sufficient strength to cry out to his comrades: “I am 
mortally wounded. Au revoir, my friends, au revoir, until we meet 
in heaven.” 

A Breton priest, Jean Pierre Bescond, of the parish of 
Plouneour-Menez, in the diocese of Quimper, was a corporal. Dur- 
ing the battle he won the admiration of his comrades. “One 
would think,” said a soldier who was with him, “ that he was going 
to a feast, so carelessly, apparently, did he advance amidst a shower 
of shot and shell, but, nevertheless, I saw that he had tears in 
his eyes.” 

What courage indeed, human and Christian! Oftentimes the 
priests and religious in the army offer themselves as substitutes for 
others in posts of danger, for a comrade or particularly for the 
father of a family. Thus a priest of Nancy took sentry duty for 
the father of a family, and while on post met his death. 

“In two regiments of Savoy infantry, where I served,” another 
soldier tells, “there were seventeen priests, of which nine were 
lieutenants and the remainder subalterns. Every evening when 
night had fallen upon the field of battle, these seventeen priests 
went voluntarily—for their rank excused them from such duty— 
to work with the soldiers who were charged with placing in front 
of the trenches the ‘hedgehogs’—machines made of beams bristling 
with iron points. The soldiers wept at seeing their courage and — 
devotion. Five priests were killed doing this perilous work.” 

On the ninth of May, 1915, at Carency, many French soldiers 
fell wounded between their trench and that of the Germans. They 
begged their comrades to go and take them, but it was impossible, 
for there was a mad rain of shot. Two soldiers, however, came 
forward—one a priest and the other a seminarian. They asked 
the captain’s permission to go and search for the wounded. The 
captain at first refused. They were in plain sight and the danger 
‘was extreme. Eventually, when they insisted, he consented. They 


went and returned, bringing back eleven wounded. But when 
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carrying back the twelfth a shell laid them low with their precious 
burden. 

One day in the trench, it was announced that the colonel of 
the regiment had fallen, wounded, a little distance in front of 
the German line. The regiment loved him as a son loves a father. 
“ My children,” said the commandant, “we cannot leave him in 
their hands.” And he asked for volunteers to search for him in 
the face of the enemy’s fire. A party of men went forth, but the 
fire which met them was so intense that it was evident, if they 
continued, they would go into the arms of death. The commandant 
refused permission for them to go further, but he added, “If one 
of you has the courage to meet death he may go.” One stepped 
forward. It was the soldier-priest, the Abbé Teularde, pro- 
fessor at the University of St. Felix at Beaucaire. The com- 
mandant, weeping, embraced him. The young priest went for- 
ward under a shower of projectiles—four bullets pierced his cape 
and two more his hat. Finally he reached the wounded colonel, 
and took him upon his back. He started to return with his precious 
burden. From the trenches the anxious eyes of the men and the 
commandant watched him. Bullets fell about him. He just reached 
the edge of the trench when he also was wounded, and fell to the 
ground with the colonel. His comrades leaped out to give him 
aid. Both were brought back into the trench. The abbé was 
not mortally wounded. While being cared for, a young lieutenant 
knelt beside him and said: “Father, it is a long time since 
I believed, and practised my religion. You have converted me. 
I beg of you now before everybody to hear my confession.” : 

The priests perform not only great and heroic deeds, but also 
the most humble service, which likewise wins the hearts of the men. 
The chaplain, Father Lestrade, passed a gunner on his way to 
minister to the wounded. In the regiment the Father was known 
as “invulnerable.” When not in action he was the laundry-man 
and the tinker. Somewhere back of the front, a poor old woman 
worked her garden. A soldier long unshaven walked by. “ Pass 
me that, mother,” said he to the woman. “I know how to use it.” 
He took her spade and set to work. A half hour afterwards all 
the garden was turned over. “ Now pass me the sprouts; I will 
re-plant them for you.” The old woman was delighted. “You 
are a gardener then?” she asked. “ No, I am a priest,” said the 
man with the heavy beard. 

The chaplains are never far from the men nor from the 
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firing line. The number that have fallen on the field of battle is 
very large. 

A soldier tells as follows of Abbé Dubreuil: “We had | 
broken the third German line, filled with dead and with prisoners 
that we had taken, and had arrived at a summit crossed by the 
road of Bethune, when I saw the chaplain of our division, Father 
Dubreuil, who in the face of a storm of bullets was passing from 
wounded to wounded, dressing the wound of one, giving absolution 
to another, a silver crucifix in his left hand, and he himself already 
wounded in the arm, and his fingers bleeding. I had not time to 
bid him hide himself before he was out of sight, and a few 
minutes later he fell, dying instantly.” 

“ The chaplain of our regiment,” writes another soldier, “ went 
ahead of the line of our sharpshooters during the battle. He 
stood upright before the bullets, calm and smiling, with a kind and. 
encouraging word for everyone. He made a most profound im- 
pression. He was killed in trying to succor a general who had been 
wounded.” 

The death of the priests on the battlefield, even more than 
their life with the soldiers, has been an effective sermon. Death 
has been the supreme test of their patriotism and has revealed to 
the eyes of those who up to now would not see, the horizon of the 
world beyond. At the beginning of the year 1916, one thousand 
two hundred and fifty-one priests were killed on the battlefield, 
and one thousand one hundred and fifteen were decorated for 
bravery. The official records testify beyond all question to the 
magnificent service rendered by the priests in the army, where 
they serve in regiments or are in hospital service whether they are 
combatants or stretcher-bearers or infirmarians or chaplains. To 
these official records may be added thousands of letters from the 
front, which give the testimony of their comrades, and to both, the 
great, sincere and enthusiastic voice of the people. 

The priest in the army has been a brave man among brave 
men. He has been the source of moral power, and even unbelieving 
officers are pleased to testify to this fact. A captain of artillery, 
a Protestant, writes: “ When a certain attack had failed, the 
commander of the section was found to be a Jesuit. He had given 
absolution to all his men who went forth, and many of whom had 
been wounded, and so it was both on the Yser and in the Vosges. 
The example of this Jesuit leads me to speak of the conduct of 
the priests in the army. From all I have seen, no words can 
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sufficiently eulogize it. My testimony must be above suspicion not 
only because I am not a Catholic, but also because I do not in 
principle sympathize with priests, however well-mannered they may 
be, but they did their duty magnificently and gave an inspiring 
example. I know a certain canon, a captain among the territorials, 
who could give points to the officers of the regular army. One of 
the chaplains is equally excellent. He has shown himself full of 
energy, confident and brave. In bringing before their minds the 
life to come, in preaching by their example, the priests have taught 
all that in the presence of danger, even in the greatest danger, 
death is not to be considered.” On every occasion they recall the 
example of that priest-lieutenant, who, seeing his company waver, 
leaped forward, exclaiming, “I am a priest. I do not fear death. 
Forward, all.” He fell riddled with bullets, but the position was 
won. 

The service of these priests serves patriotism as well as re- 
ligion. Stirred by such great courage, overcome by the unselfish- 
ness that drives them to risk their own lives in order to save a 
comrade, a soldier, of his own accord, draws near to the priest. 
Admiration for his bravery, recognition of his services force 
him to take the first step. The indifferent ones of yesterday, even 
the former anti-clericals, go first to Mass, celebrated by their 
comrade, the curé, simply to please him. Little by little they are 
caught by the Divine snare. The words of the sermon find a 
path to their heart; those words revive memories of other days, 
long since forgotten. In the trench of Father Teulade, the priest 
who under fire so heroically saved his colonel, they say in common 
morning and evening prayers. During the day the Kyrie, Gloria, 
and Credo are sung as at Mass. They amuse themselves by rifle- 
practice or by playing cards. During the afternoon a conference 
or sermon is given, and in the evening the recitation of the rosary. 
Father Teulade is oftentimes obliged to hear confessions during the 
entire day and night. “ When we go back,” wrote one of the 
soldiers, last October, “ we will be changed men.” 

An artist of Paris writes, June 18, 1915, to a curé of Lisere: 
“ At Paris, in all my life of excitement, I never practised my re- 
ligion. When danger comes, one seeks a sure footing. I know that 
this war will change many things with regard to the religious ques- 
tion in France. That which appeals to the masses of the people 
is the conduct of the priests who are under fire. I am in among 
the troops at the front, and from the opinions expressed by every- 
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body, one knows that the priests, no matter in what service they 
may be engaged, are worthy of all admiration. Jews, freethinkers, 
all with one accord praise their conduct and render them striking 
homage.” 

All exaggeration must be avoided. No sensible man will 
affirm that all the French—that all French soldiers—have become 
practical Catholics, and that all the trenches are as edifying as 
that of Father Teulade. For various reasons, sometimes due to 
the men themselves, sometimes to their surroundings, sometimes to 
the very provinces from which they come, there are often the 
greatest differences between one regiment and another. But it is 
true that the present attitude of the priests in the army has dis- 
pelled in all minds the old prejudices against the clergy. This is of 
great significance; and as a result we may expect the most happy 
consequences. It is also true that the conversions have been real 
and widespread, though all have not immediately turned from 
indifference to the practice of religion. An inveterate atheist, for 
example, wrote home that henceforth he would believe; again a 
confirmed indifferentist turns towards God; at the hospital a 
freemason is won over by the beneficent influence of faith; on the 
firing line itself Baptisms and the First Communion of soldiers have 
frequently occurred. 

“T am determined,” said one of these soldiers, “to return to 
the faith of my parents, and once again I will be a Catholic.” 
The war is full of such public acts of faith. “On the day of mo- 
bilization,” writes M. Rocheblare in the Journal de Genéve of 
August, 1914, “ three young men of wealthy family, about to part, 
were conversing together in one of the most frequented cafés 
of Paris. One of them said in a low voice: ‘You are going to 
make fun of me. You know I have not been a churchgoer; but 
no matter. I go to the front; I wish, at least, to die well. I have 
been to confession. Now I feel lighter, and I will die joyfully.’ ” 
And the two others, whom he expected would make fun of him, 
simply answered: “ And we have been too.” 

In the month of November, 1914, Commandant de Beaufort, 
at the very hour of battle, called a soldier-priest from the ranks to 
administer the last absolution to all who wished to receive it. Under 
fire he addressed his comrades thus: “ Let all among you who 
wish to receive absolution kneel on one knee and uncover your 
heads.” All, without exception, knelt down and took off their képis. 

The religious offices of the priest in the army have not been 
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limited to the hearing of confessions before and after the battle; 
they have been permanently continued. Moreover, in many canton- 
ments what might be called “ military parishes” have been estab- 
lished with a real Christian life. It most cases the altar is made of 
two cartridge boxes, on which is placed a frame and a box for 
the tabernacle. A gray cover is spread over the frame and a white 
sheet, if there is one at hand, covers the whole. 

_ On Easter Sunday there were so many throughout the army to 
receive Holy Communion that there were not sufficient Sacred 
Hosts. Ninety per cent of the soldiers had been to confession. 

In the Argonne the soldiers built pretty churches out of oak 
and pine trees, nor did they forget the steeples. Even in the 
trenches oratories have been erected; and how could the French 
soul forget Notre Dame? But the names of the little chapels are 
shorn of their perfume of peace, and of their setting in the sweet- 
smelling fields or on the seashore. It is no longer Notre Dame-du- 
Chéne, or Notre Dame-des-Flots. It is: Notre Dame-des- 
Tranchées. 

When, perchance, the soldiers find a crucifix in some de- 
molished house, they bring it at once to their comrade-priest, and 
put their underground dwelling under the protection of this holy 
image. Sometimes in the very depths of the trenches they dig out 
a tabernacle; the priest finds himself obliged to place therein the 
Sacred Hosts during the night, and there, in turn, the soldiers keep 
watch before their God until dawn. In these military parishes the 
cycle of Christian life revolves as in all Catholic countries. Military 
High Masses are celebrated on Sundays; sometimes the altars 
may be seen under the shadow of green branches, or again under 
the sheltering wings of an aéroplane. 

Christmas had its midnight Mass, its offices and its Com- 
munions—in the open air at an altar made of wheat-sheaves, on - 
which the frost set its diamonds; in a granary, or in a stable, re- 
calling Bethlehem. The Christmas carols and the Credo were ac- 
companied by the rumbling of the cannon. 

On Palm Sunday, at the front, they adorned the tombs of the 
dead, and the soldiers pinned to the bottonholes of their képis a 
piece of blessed palm. During Holy Week some of the canton- 
ments made retreats, and on Good Friday the Stations of the Cross 
were followed in many of the trenches, the stations being marked 
by crosses. Nor was Easter without its alleluias. There were fifty, 
one hundred and even three hundred Communions in some of the 
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cantonments. ‘“ Penitents could be seen in every corner,” said one 
of the soldiers. 

In the Vosges, on Easter Sunday, an altar was erected be- 
tween two snow ramparts, and while the priest was giving abso- 
lution bullets flew past. Nor were the sentinels of the advance 
posts forgotten. The priest went to them, and these brave ones 
could be seen lowering their guns to receive the God of Hosts. 
Is a soldier wounded? He finds a priest in his own stretcher-bearer, 
or in the infirmary of the Red Cross car, or in the hospital. Has 
he been taken prisoner? He finds the priest a prisoner with him. 

We had already seen the priest on the battlefield searching for 
the wounded at the peril of his life. And how the wounded hail 
him! “Say, old friend,” called one of them to a comrade in the 
ambulance, “ without the curés we would not be here.” And from. 
another one: “ You know I am not a friend of the curés, so my 
testimony is impartial. Believe me, friends, without the curé how 
many wounded would die on the battlefield.” 

In the hospital the priest-infirmarian gets up at four o’clock 
in the morning in order to celebrate Mass. Day and night he is 
at the service of the sick and the wounded. . He is not only their 
servant; he is their friend, their comforter, and through his 
solicitude and care they recognize his sacerdotal character. 

“Do not leave me, Father, I suffer too much,” cried a soldier 
whose foot had been horribly shattered by a bullet. “Stay with 
me while they dress the wound!” Shortly after, when they were 
undressing the wounds, two cries escaped the sufferer: ‘ Major, 
you make me suffer;” then: “ Father, give me your hand!” 

Is not this incident characteristic of the bond now uniting 
priest and people? It is the priest who, after giving the dying 
soldier the comforts of religion, after receiving from him the lov- 
ing, farewell messages for the dear ones at home, remains with 
him to the end, recites the last prayers over his body, and renders 
him the last service of burial; it is the priest who takes care of 
his grave and sees that a cross is erected over it, and it is the priest 
who offers Mass for his departed soul. For all these services those 
who are now among the living, but who to-morrow will have their 
turn on the battlefield, are grateful to the soldier-priest. He for- 
cibly exercises a constant influence over the soldiers, and if, not- 
withstanding the numerous conversions, his efforts do not always 
meet with success, yet because of his action, hostilities, suspicions, 
and all the foolish barriers of anti-clericalism have been overthrown. 
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This religious influence has sweetly and sympathetically directed, 
and continues to direct, souls along the right road, leading them 
to return to the traditional practices of faith. 

The action and influence of the priest amidst the populations 
of invaded countries and bombarded cities has been no less effi- 
cacious. There again he has loyally served religion in serving his 
country. The bishops have shown themselves as of old, true 
defenders of the city. 

At Meaux, at the approach of the Germans, the civil au- 
thorities departed. The poor remained almost alone. The bishop, 
Monsignor Marbeau, could not suffer them to die of hunger. With- 
out loss of time he called some of the citizens together, and with 
them organized a Committee of Public Welfare, which cared for 
and protected not only the people of the city itself but those also 
of adjoining villages. 

The peasants of the surrounding country hastened to the city 
for refuge. Monsignor Marbeau organized everything under the 
threat of the German cannon. His administrative power guided 
everything. His self-devotion called forth like devotion. He ar- 
ranged all the departments which circumstances demanded. The 
bishop’s palace was a veritable storehouse. Every day trucks left 
from there for the front. The city obeys this leader, this defender 
of the city, who has become its bishop even in temporal things. 
The people love him. Laborers, peasants, men of the middle class, 
respectfully uncover their heads when he passes by. The tradesmen 
come out of their shops to salute him. At the sight of the purple 
soutane, officers and soldiers stand at attention and give the mili- 
tary salute. The children coming out of school gather around. him, 
exclaiming: ‘“ Good-morning, Monsignor! ” 

At Rheims, Cardinal Lugon; at Arras, Monsignor Lobbedey ; 
at Amiens, Monsignor Dizien and Monsignor de la Villerabel; at 
Verdun, Monsignor Ginesty; at Soisson, Monsignor Péchenard; at 
Nancy, Monsignor Turinaz; at Saint-Dié, Monsignor Foucault—all 
have stood under the shells, sharing the dangers of their people 
and, when necessary, living with them in cellars; and, in sight 
of their demolished cathedrals, raising the courage of all, presiding 
over the care of the sick and wounded, and assuring food and 
clothing to the poor. 

What can be said of the miracles of faith, courage and charity 
wrought by these bishops, and of all those other miracles of which 
nothing will ever be known, except that, as faithful shepherds, 
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they have suffered with their flocks—such as the Archbishop of 
Cambrai and the Bishop of Lille, Monsignor Charost, aided in 
their task by the generous assistance of the United States. 

Not one has abandoned his post. All have remained to the 
last, as long as anyone was left in the cities; like the captains of 
ships they have been the last to quit the deck. This indefatigable 
and admirable action of the bishops has not only reanimated waver- 
ing ones under fire, but it has shown forth their traditional rdle; it 
has done away with the dissensions of old, the smoulderings of 
discord, and sealed the national reconciliation. In their invaded 
parishes the curés have filled the same rdle. They have proved 
themselves men of God and men of action. 

Suippes, Souain, Virginy, Cernon, Minaucourt, Villetourbe, 
hundreds and hundreds of parishes in Lorraine, Champagne, 
Flanders, Picardy and Beauvais have witnessed heroic and ab- 
solute devotion on the part of their priests, who preached confidence 
and courage as much by example as by words, establishing, in the 
midst of the disorganization caused by the invasion, moral and 
national strength, which upheld and saved all. 

And in the rear, far from the front, outside of the army 
and its various services—at Paris and in all the provinces where 
the noise of cannon was not, or is not heard, the clergy—bishops and 
priests—have a two-fold office to fulfill: to share in the patriotic 
work of the war, and to continue—and even to develop—their 
spiritual ministry. 

And here the priest has two dangers to avoid: First, to guard 
against inaction in the midst of the general patriotic outburst; and, 
secondly, when active to take care not to abdicate in the smallest 
measure his sacerdotal character. Not only must he foster faith 
and patriotism, but he must show great tact—prudence, as well 
as enthusiasm, devotedness and activity. The French clergy have 
proved that they have the qualities which the situation demands. 
Instinctively the priest has been a thorough priest and one with the 
nation. 

In every work organized for the national defence, the clergy 
collaborated, and this collaboration, in many instances, has proved 
to be of capital importance. When it had been decided to in- 
erease the gold reserve of the Bank of France, the Government 
did not hesitate to ask the help of the bishops, and the latter ad- 
dressed an ardent appeal to the faithful. The curés received and 
carried to the Bank of France the gold of their parishioners. The 
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result was considerable. The bishop and clergy took the same 
action with regard to the latest loan of France, and the success 
of this loan is due in great part to their intervention. 

The role of the clergy has been especially marked in those 
works of the war where charity and patriotism go hand in hand. 
On all sides, in a veritable outburst of brotherhood, France has- 
tened to the help of the wounded, the mutilated, the refugees, 
the orphans, and all the victims of the war. In all these works 
the clergy took a lively part, either by personal service or through 
the influence which they exercised in directing the devotedness of 
Catholics. 

We may say that the wounded belong to the clergy. Not 
only are there many priests among the stretcher-bearers, who 
take the wounded soldiers away from the battlefield—and this 
under fire and shell—not only, very often, is the priest-infirmarian 
of the Red Cross train, or the infirmarian of the hospital for 
the wounded, but these very hospitals by the hundreds and thou- 
sands have been established in convents, schools, settlements, Catho- 
lic institutions of all kinds, without counting private residences. 
It is by thousands that priests and religious may be seen at the 
bedside of the wounded, and many among them—like Sister Julie 
and Sister Gabrielle, who remained at their posts of charity in 
spite of bombardment and German occupation, will henceforth 
be known and venerated throughout the entire world. 

In Paris alone and its suburbs 955 beds have been placed at 
the disposal of the wounded in 11 Catholic hospitals; 437 beds 
in 8 sanatoriums; 2,189 beds in 20 educational institutions (sem- 
inaries, colleges, schools and orphanages); 954 beds in 18 settle- 
ments; 1,058 beds in 21 religious communities. In all, 5,633 beds 
have been consecrated to the wounded soldiers by Catholic insti- 
tutions in the diocese of Paris, and out of the 12,700 beds which 
the three societies of the Red Cross have in Paris and the suburbs, 
6,200 are cared for by religious. And how many Catholics are 
numbered among the members of the Red Cross! 

All through France, the role of the clergy and Catholics is 
of the same importance in the service of the wounded. It is 
sufficient to know that out of 331 Catholic secondary schools, two 
hundred and forty-eight—that is seventy-five per cent—give hos- 
pitality to the wounded at the present time. Out of the two hun- 
dred and forty-eight colleges, eighty-nine have been totally dedi- 
cated to this work and their doors have been closed to pupils. The 
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others have given up a large part of their premises. Out of the 
eighty-three colleges where the wounded are not actually found, 
six of them harbor some for a short time, and thirty have been 
rejected by the health department either because of military regu- 
lations or owing to their situation. 

By special orders of the bishops the curés, assisted by the 
directors and directresses of the different Catholic associations, have 
organized a work to keep soldiers supplied with warm clothing. 
The bishops and the curés, the priests and the religious, have in- 
spired the people with initiative in charitable works in order to 
bring relief to all the miseries consequent on the war. With the 
help of the Sisters of Charity and other religious, as well as of 
lay Cutholics, they have established centres for food and clothing 
supplies as well as sewing circles. 

To these and all the great works they have brought their best 
capabilities, irrespective of religious opinions, as, for instance, 
the Secours national, which from the beginning of the war has 
been instant in planning to aid the women, children and the aged, 
so that their soldier relatives at the front may be relieved of anxiety 
in their regard. 

On the Committee of the Secours national, we find side by 
side Cardinal Amette and M. Appell, President of the Institute, 
and M. Maurice Barrés, President of the Patriotic League; Chief 
Rabbi Lévy, and the Rev. M. Wagner, M. Hanotaux, President 
of the French-American Committee, and M. Mithouard, Presi- 
dent of the Municipal Council; the royalist Charles Maurras elbows 
the socialist, Dubreuilh; and the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Paris, M. David Mennet, is not far from M. Jouhaux, 
Secretary of the General Confederation of Labor. Here they 
are but Frenchmen, anxious to aid the French. 

One of the questions which presented itself with the greatest 
urgency, after the more pressing and immediate needs, was the 
question of the war orphans. So many fathers have fallen on 
the battlefield. 

At once the episcopate and the clergy established works to 
provide for the future of these orphans. Orphanages were im- 
mediately founded in all dioceses. And these are two instances 
of the development of the work: “ Family Adoption,” established 
in the offices of “la Croix” by the initative of “ Noel,” and the © 
“ Association of War Widows and Orphans,” founded under the 
auspices and direction of Cardinal Amette, Archbishop of Paris. 
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“Family Adoption” (5 rue Bayard, Paris) seeks to help the 
family of the orphans, so that the orphans may remain with their 
own. It gives to the mother, or grandparents, or brothers or sis- 
ters having charge of the child, a pension of two hundred francs 
per year for its maintenance. The payment of this pension is 
made by the curé of the parish, The members of the work, or 
“ Noelists,” act as guardians of the orphans, never failing to visit 
them when they are in the same city or the same village. Every- 
one may contribute to this great work and take part in this 
“ adoption,” provided they subscribe to the organization. ‘ Family 
Adoption ” has already taken charge of six hundred children, whose 
material, moral and religious wants for the future are practically 
provided for. 

“The Association of War Widows and Orphans” has its 
centre at 21 rue des Bons-Enfants, and in its Council of Admin- 
istration, M. Il’Chanoine Dupin, of the Archbishopric, and the 
curés of St. Sulpice and St. Honoré d’Aylan. At the beginning 
of 1916, it had already examined more than three thousand docu- 
ments. It has helped one thousand five hundred orphans and 
seven hundred widows. It has placed in Paris or in the provinces 
one hundred and fifty children, and it actually prepared accommo- 
dations for two hundred more. The Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, as well as a committee of visiting ladies and patronesses, have 
rendered valuable service. So in the very midst of the war—the 
mower of men—the French clergy urge the nation to pay to the 
orphans the debt of gratitude it owes to their fathers, and to pre- 
pare for the future work of restoration. 

So though gone to the front the soldier is not forgotten. The 
solicitude of the clergy follows him far from home towns and 
cities, away on the firing line. It thinks of his soul as much as 
of his material needs. It is for him that the Association of Mili- 
tary Chaplains sent its volunteers to increase the number of official 
chaplains; it is for him that it organized the work of portable 
altars and allowed the soldier-priests to say Mass in the trenches, 
close to the enemy; it is for him that the Bonne Presse, the Société 
bibliographique sent to the front, to the hospitals and to the prisons 
in Germany books that elevate, console and comfort. 

In all their pastoral letters the bishops have thrown light 
upon the great lessons of the war. They have exhorted the faithful 
to understand these lessons; to do their duty, and to think of 
God more than ever before. Preachers have developed these teach- 
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ings before numerous audiences. Books and pamphlets have helped 
to sow the good seed gathered from the lips of the bishops from the 
church pulpits. At the call of the bishops and clergy the churches 
have been crowded—the voice of prayer has been universally heard 
—public and national prayer, as well as daily, persevering, untiring 
prayer. 

On the initiative of Cardinal Sevin, Archbishop of Lyons, and 
at the request of all the cardinals and bishops, national prayers 
were offered throughout France on the thirteenth of December, 1914. 
The only patrons of France were especially invoked: The Blessed 
Virgin Mary, St. Michael the Archangel, St. Denis, St. Genevieve, 
St. Louis, St. Vincent de Paul, Blessed J. B. Vianney, Blessed 
Margaret Mary, Blessed Joan of Arc, and ardent supplications 
ascended to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. E 

The eleventh of February, 1915, the Feast of Our Lady of 
Lourdes, was the day appointed for the national prayer of the 
little children. In all the churches of France the children gathered 
specially for this purpose. At the request of their several bishops 


they prayed for France and for peace—peace established on right . 


and justice. It was Monsignor Dubois, Archbishop of Bourges, 
who had the happy idea for this general appeal of the little ones. 

At Notre Dame, pilgrimages of public prayers succeeded one 
another without interruption. At the end of September, 1914, 
the Patriotic League had its turn, and in fhe month of November 
a service was offered for the soldiers who died on the field of 
battle. The President of the Republic was represented by a dele- 
gate; likewise the Ministers of War, of the Navy, of Foreign Af- 
fairs; present were the Governor of Paris, the Ambassadors, many 
members of the Parliament, of the Municipal Council, of the French 
Academy, of the Institute, ‘officers, magistrates, etc., etc. 

Some of the more notable national feast days were: January 
I, 1915; January 17th and February 7th; and in May the Feast 
of Jeanne d’Arc. On Sunday, March 26, 1916, France closed four 
days of public supplications: prayers of the children, general fasts, 
invocations to the Blessed Virgin, invocations to the Sacred Heart— 
and all of France, with representatives of every social class, with 
delegations from the French Academy, the Academy of Literature, 
the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, the Academy of 
Fine Arts, the Academy of Science, knelt in the Basilica of Monte- 
marte. On the night preceding the twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth 
of March, one thousand five hundred men watched there in adora- 
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tion. The great sanctuaries of France, the cathedrals, have every- 
where witnessed similar crowds and manifestations. France at war 
has prayed publicly, as she has not done for a long time. 

All the parishes have what are called “the prayers of the 
war ”—Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, the rosary, the Sta- 
tions of the Cross, the litanies, the invocations to the Sacred Heart 
and to the holy patrons of France. These prayers are said daily 
in many churches. In almost everyone there is a chapel adorned 
with flags. It is here that Mass is often offered for France, and 
it is here, too, that the mothers, wives and children of the soldiers 
may be seen at prayer. Some churches already have a marble 
slab whereon are engraved the names of the parishioners who have 
died for France. 

The remembrance of the dead elevates souls and unites all 
hearts. The burial of the soldiers, or the services offered for the 
repose of their souls, are always attended by crowds. Following 
the funeral hearse one can distinguish faces that have not been seen 
before in the churches. 

A short time ago, M. Maurice Barrés was present at one of 
these soldier funerals. He congratulated the curé for his patriotic 
remarks. “Oh,” said the curé, “I repeat myself a good deal!” 
“ These brave men repeatedly die,” answered Barrés. 

The repetition of these acts of faith, the perseverance of the 
French people has caused more surprise to everyone (and to the 
French themselves most of all) than the energy shown in the 
spontaneous outburst during the first days of the war. The in- 
fluence of the clergy has been lasting and general. It has, as we 
have seen, extended itself over all the land—that land which may 
be said to belong by right to the domain of the soul, and of religion. 

In view of this unmistakable change in public opinion the 
enemies of the Faith saw how fruitless were all their endeavors. 
By force of circumstances they have been driven back from the 
place which they occupied in time of- peace, and they have tried 
to reconquer it by calumny. 

The infamous rumor was sent abroad by the anti-clericals that 
the clergy were secretly allied with the Germans, were traitors to 
their country. If such a counter-attack could, at first sight, deceive 
some of the ignorant country people, the common sense of the 
nation rejected it. Calumny is stopped by facts, by the patriotism 
of the French clergy, by the sacrifice of their lives on the battle- 
field, by the service which they unceasingly and unselfishly render 
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to all. Without doubt the nation will not be converted en bloc, 
but there is a change in France—a permanent change to which the 
clergy have contributed a magnificent share. 

In the month of October, 1914, before the combat, only two 
steps from the battlefield, a priest flag-bearer gave absolution to 
the men of his regiment, section by section. The men all knelt and 
recited the act of contrition, while the soldier-priest, his left hand 
resting on the flag, raised his right to give absolution. When, on 
the morrow of the cataclysm that is shaking the earth, the impartial 
historian will have carefully studied the character of the Great War 
and its consequences from the religious point of view, it is in this 
synthetical attitude, where patriotic duty and the sacred- ministry 
are found closely united, that he will have to consider the French 
priest. It is here that history must take its picture of him and 
transmit it for the study and the gratitude of future generations. 





HER NAME, 
(Feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, September 8th.) 


BY HELEN HAINES. 


Wuat shall I call this gentle maid 
Whom good St. Anne named Mary? 
Since Gabriel, God’s Archangel, said 
Blesséd forever she would be, 

No word seems left for me! 


Yet it was my Little Brother 

Who first lisped, “ Mother, Mother ”— 
And shall His word not be mine, too, 
Till time shall cease to be? 


* What shall I call this virgin tried 
Whom good St. Anne named Mary? 
Since martyrs, saints, and councils vied 
For names her virtues to describe 
No words seem left for me! 


And yet my anguished Brother 

Cried at last, “ Behold thy Mother!” 
And shall His words not be mine, too, 
Till time shall cease to be? 











EILEEN OF KILMICHAEL, 


BY MADELINE BRIDGES. 


=~ | AFFORD MORRISON had come up from Belfast 
Mi in the midday train, in an interested and, for him, 
excited state of mind. The railway accommodation, 
or rather inaccommodation, had proved a source of 
=2} astonishment and amusement. His practical mind 
had grasped and readjusted point after point in the mechanical 
argument, as set forth by the road management, and so many of 
the points appealed to him as intensely humorous that his face 
kept brightening into smiles, which added much to his, at any 
time, rather attractive personality. He was also distinctly aware 
of being charmed by the outlook from the small car window—the 
strange misty atmosphere, suffused with soft sunshine, the wonder- 
ful green of the low sloping hills, the fields and wastes of wild 
flowers new to him, everywhere crossed by blossoming hawthorn 
hedges heavy with dew. The poor neglected cabins and the pic- 
turesque groups of half-clad beautiful children caused him to sit 
quickly upright; more than once a serious frown displacing his 
dreamy, appreciative smile. Like all good Americans, Stafford 
loved novelty, but only in lovable forms. His active mind rebuilt 
many a tumbled-down dwelling; straightened many a neglected gar- 
den patch, and clothed and packed off to school a score or more 
of stout limbed, idle urchins as the train went by. His forte was 
putting to rights. He did not realize that he had inherited this 
trait from a New Hampshire mother, whose methodical ways of 
arranging household matters, even down to the spools in her work 
basket, had made her often the theme of his affectionate teasing. 
It was past three o’clock when the train drew in at Kilmichael 
station—five minutes behind time, as Stafford verified by his watch, 
adding a mental note to the effect that everything seemed to be 
five minutes, or a hundred years, late in Great Britain—and the 
little place was still as the depths of a woodland, and almost as de- 
serted. A straggling village lay to the left, perhaps a mile away, as 
if it preferred to keep a respectful distance from brisk and modern 
innovations. - At the right a wild mountain land, and a far glimpse — 
of blue water, but here, as everywhere, the drifted field flowers of 
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white and pale gold and the wonderful incense-breathing haw- 
thorn. 

Stafford stamped and stretched his cramped limbs by walking 
round the station, to meet a leisurely-advancing railroad porter, 
the only official, or other human being, in sight, who touched his hat 
as no American railway porter would think of doing, and Staf- 
ford touched his with a ready smile. He also said good morning, 
as a New York man is apt to do at any time of day. 

“T want to go out to Kilmichael Castle, to find Mr. Morrison. 
I suppose you can direct me how to get there?” 

“ Sure and I can, sor,” the porter’s eyes were looking smilingly 
into the distance, “ but there’s Miss Eileen herself comin’ now, in 
the Docther’s jauntin’ car. An’ ye’ll not be gettin’ yere big box 
into that ramshackle thing, an’ ye have other bits av bags, as 
well.” 
“ Can’t you see that they’re sent up in good shape? ” he slipped 
a coin into the convenient hand. “ Fix it for me, will you?” 

“T will, indeed, do that same thing. Thank’ee, sor. I'll hev 
them up in no time, safe an’ soun’. Ah, she sees us, now, an’ 
she’s dhrivin’ up a bit, but, sure, the mare’s as owld as the hills. 
She’ll walk the whole way back wid ye, an’ that ye’ll see.” 

Stafford took off his hat and waved it, and, as the carriage 
drew near, delight came into his heart. It was such a beautiful 
face that greeted him—such a look of eager, yearning affection. 
Before he had time to anticipate her movement, his cousin had 
thrown the reins to the horse, who obediently stood still, stepped 
from her seat, and was in his arms, her own clasping him fast 
with breathless, but most satisfying, welcome. - She kissed him on 
each cheek, and when they looked at each other, her eyes were 
swimming in tears. 

“« Ah, God be thanked,” were the first words he heard her utter, 
with a sort of sob, “and you’re here, safe! Stafford, dear, is it 
really you?” 

She drew away a little to gaze at him with loving tender- 
ness. 

“Oh, yes—indeed—indeed, it is! You have the chin—the 
MacTeague chin—and I see my father’s eyes—maybe it’s the ex- 
pression.” And then the young lady, who was tall and proud look- 
ing, as well as very lovely of feature, did what seemed to Stafford 
an amazing thing, though it would hardly have been amazing in 
one of his New England cousins: she looked brightly towards the 
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porter, and said in a sweet friendly voice: “ Mickey, this is my 
cousin from New York, my father’s brother’s child, Mr. Stafford 
Morrison—my very own cousin, Mickey!” 

“ Sure, I might a known he was all that, Miss Eileen! Yere 
kindly welcome to Ireland, sor, kindly welcome, that ye are! ” 

“T ought to have sent you word, Mickey, that he was expected, 
but, then, I meant to be here before the train time. I was five 
minutes late. Just think!” 

“Oh, that’s not strange,” said Stafford, smiling; he longed 
to add, “on this side of the water,” but her sweet warmth and 
sincerity had seemed to call out his best to meet it, and flippancy 
had no place. Her eyes had the glad truthfulness of a child, as- 
sured of love, yet there was sadness in their more thoughtful and 
steadfast look. 

The road to Kilmichael proved itself one fitted to jolt the 
patience out of any traveler not inured to hardships, yet Stafford 
enjoyed every bump and rumble. Conversation was next to im- 
possible, but what matter? He had crossed the ocean with a duti- 
ful determination to make the cheerful best of a difficult undertak- 
ing, and had met, at its very beginning, the kindest encouragement 
fate could give. Letters from his cousin Eileen had come to him 
since they were both children, and the letters her father had written 
to his father, especially the sad letters of later years, were his to 
read and ponder, and eventually to answer, when his father had 
passed away. There had always existed an intense affection be- 
tween the two brothers. Hugh the elder had come to America 
when he was sixteen, leaving Geoffrey, with his parents and two 
sisters, in the old home. He had prospered, but only in a moderate 
way. The little income he was able to send across the ocean to 
his people had become almost their sole means of support; this fact 
was never made known to him; he thought of them as he left them, 
with a few tenants still paying rent, and the farm fields tilled and 
yielding, and the social life of the county finding its way, now and 
then, to Castle Kilmichael. There had been a title in the in- 
heritance of the estate, but it was long extinct—only the family 
name remained, and legends of its power and grandeur, which 
meant very little to Stafford. The glory and greatness of Irish 
kings and warriors impressed his commonplace young mind, as 
might histories of Valentine or Orson, or Jack the Giant Killer. 
Even had he believed them to be true, he would not have felt any 
special honor reflected on him as the lineal descendant of these 
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conquering heroes. He was in the world to conquer for himself— 
money first, with better things to follow, it might be (though it 
seldom is). His business was already well established on a paying 
basis in New York—the sort of basis that enabled him to spare 
three months for his trip to the home of his ancestors. 

The knowledge that his father’s people were in straitened cir- 
cumstances, almost in desperate need, came upon him like a 
shock. One of his college friends, Archer Patton, had included 
Kilmichael in his European travel, at Stafford’s request, and wrote 
to him, thence, with the frankness of long comradeship: 

“The Morrisons over here are fine people, all right and hos- 
pitable as the day is long, but they seem to be rather in a bad 
way financially. Everything they own, I hear, is mortgaged to the 
limit. Your cousin Eileen is away in Scotland with her married 
sister, so I have not had the pleasure of meeting her, but your uncle 
and aunts are most kind—only things are not going well with 
them—that’s quite apparent. You ought to take a run over and 
see just how it is.” 

Stafford read this brief and telling statement with a feeling of 
wretchedness and self-reproach, such as he had never before ex- 
perienced. He was conscious, first, of asking his dead father’s 
pardon for the neglect of a near duty. Although he had never 
failed to forward the usual remittance to Kilmichael, he had let 
his duty rest at that. His flesh and blood had been to him as 
strangers, and strangers had been to him as his flesh and blood. 
The week after Archer’s letter reached him, he sailed for Ireland 
and was jaunting up the hill road with his cousin Eileen. 


She drew the horse in as they came in sight of the gray old 
towers on a broad plateau overlooking the misty sea. 

“You are coming to your own, Stafford, think of it. The 
knights and ladies of Kilmichael lived and loved and died on this 
very ground; and you are meeting them for the first time. Oh, 
you may be sure the dear ghosts know you are here; they would 
welcome you just as I did, if they could!” 

“T don’t think I should care quite so much for that sort of 
a welcome from them.” 

“T was giving you welcome for us all. I’ve known ‘my dear 
cousin Stafford’ in letters, such a long, long time, but I’m so glad 
that Stafford is you! When I saw you standing, looking up the 
road, I was afraid it might be someone else! ” 
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“You did not wait to make quite sure, though, did you?” he 
asked roguishly. 

She looked at him in a little surprise. 

“You mean? Oh, yes, I did know. When I saw you wave 
to me I knew. And the family resemblance is strong. I think I 
would have recognized you anywhere for a MacTeague.” 

“ Don’t call me such outlandish names.” 

“T am proud to bear the name,” she retorted quickly. “ Eileen 
Kilmichael MacTeague Morrison! If ever I’m the mother of 
boys they shall all be MacTeagues and Kilmichaels. Now look, 
see now, Stafford, the ocean view! Was there ever anything 
grander, do you think? Your father spoke to you, many a time, 
of this bay and the green island? And the Strand? Surely you’ve 
heard of the Strand, where the great races used to be? There’s 
my father coming now to meet us, and Aunt Norah and Aunt Kate. 
Oh, Stafford, but my heart is full this day. It is good that God 
always knows what we feel, for it is often enough we can’t speak it, 
even to Him!” 

She was silent, and the tears were agam bright on her lashes. 
Stafford had never met a girl like this sweet Irish cousin. His 
own eyes were moist as he jumped from the car and hurried up 
the slope to meet the advancing group. 


Stafford was astir next morning at his usual rising hour of 
six, and out over the cliffs, observing Kilmichael from all points 
of view—taking in the scenery at its worth as “ surroundings,” and 
devising, first of all, a better short-cut to the station, in the form 
of a good driving road. In fact he had begun extensive plans 
for what might prove mere aérial architecture, but his practical 
thought took up the first imperative need of improvement that 
presented itself. The vegetation was rich, he noticed the one or 
two thriving planted fields, and the well-grown orchards on the 
sunny side of the slope (it was near the beginning of May). The 
side toward the ocean showed a bold array of crags, sheer precipices, 
in some parts, of the same stone of which the Castle was mainly 
built. Down at their feet surged and thundered the long sea billows, 
dashed high in air from the outlying rocky points of the nearer 
beach. A smooth white strand ran northwards farther than eye 
could follow; this of course was the racing strand his cousin had 
mentioned. On this feature his thoughts might have dwelt with 
some reflective curiosity, but projects for to-day were elbowing 
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their way into view with such persistence that he ached, at once, 
to be up and doing. He had, at any time, very little temptation to 
musing or idle speculation; the act to be accomplished filled his 
horizon. 

Presently, as an actual consequence of nearly two hours wan- 
dering and sniffing salt air, he realized a present and pressing need 
of breakfast, and directed his long stride towards the castle- 
dwelling, half farmhouse, half villa, spacious enough, but badly 
out of repair, as the fuller morning light revealed. He was con- 
soled to find signs of life astir, smoke issuing from the kitchen 
chimney, and the hall door open to the sun. At sound of his step 
on the porch Eileen came out to greet him, giving him both her 
hearty hands for a good morning. 

“But you're the early riser, Stafford, dear! Away up over 
the hills, and it not eight o’clock. But we'll be called to break- 
fast in a minute now, though ’tis early for us. Did you sleep 
well? And what did you dream?” 

“T had a glorious sleep. Dreams, yes, but I can’t just remem: 
ber what.” 

“ Oh, you ought to remember,” she said, quite seriously. “ Al- 
ways try to remember your dreams in a strange house. They’re 
sure to have meaning. And did you bring an appetite down the 
mountain? You'll always find one there for the seeking.” 

“I daren’t tell you how hungry I am, but you'll know 
presently.” 

“ There’s the bell,’ said Eileen. They ran, laughing, down the 
wide hall, like two children, glad of the morning of a new day. 
The first afternoon and evening had been given to the past, to 
retrospect and rather sad recitals of family history, and to the 
shy processes of getting acquainted, but there seemed deep joy in 
this fresh meeting—a reassurance of near and dear and coveted 
kinship. Stafford’s feelings are best expressed as quoted from the 
first letter he wrote to Archer Patton. A little talk of the voyage 
over, of matters personal to themselves, and then the words he 
was burning to say: 

“ A splendid place is old Kilmichael, and truly, as you said, the 
finest people in the world are these people of mine! Mine! I like 
to write the word in this connection, I can tell you. I like especially 
to write it in connection with my cousin Eileen! You missed it, 
not meeting her. You never met anything like her. Not even in 
your dreams and your imaginings! I don’t know how to describe 
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-her. The words I can think of won’t apply to her a bit! She’s 
like a child in many ways, and she’s a good deal like what an 
Irish princess ought to be, and she’s a loving, kindly, natural, 
young woman, astonishingly full of feeling and emotion, and so 
innocent that you want to kiss her for it, at least I do, right on her 
sweet, guileless, smiling mouth. But that might scare some of 
her innocence away! I’m afraid I shall grow entirely too fond of 
her if we keep in this intimate comradeship and yet, no! How 
could one be too fond of a good and beautiful sister? I was the 
unfortunate only child, you must remember—you, with a houseful 
of brothers and sisters can’t conceive this deprivation. I have 
known its full meaning. And Eileen has no brother, and so—there 
is a place ready for me. My two aunts are as lovely women as I 
have anywhere met. You did not tell me about their quaint brogue 
- and pretty delicate ways. Gentlewomen! that just expresses them, 
and the superstitions, Archer! ‘Glory be to God,’ I have learned 
some psychic meanings since I came to Ireland! Aunt Kate reads 
my dreams every morning with the greatest solemnity, and tells 
- me to remember and mark her prophecies. She predicts ‘overwhelm- 
ing and unexpected success in my present undertakings,’ whatever 
they may be. That is cheering. The first wish of my heart is to 
make habitable the Kilmichael house—the mortgage, it seems, is 
beyond my means at present, and the dread of foreclosure weighs 
heavily on my Uncle Geoffrey’s mind. Kind, stately old man; he 
is of finer grain than ever father was, but not so clever-headed. 
“Yesterday I broached a plan that made them all stare. I 
laugh, now as I recall their consternation. They thought I was in 
jest, at first, and then they appeared to conclude I was going mad. 
I suggested that it would be a great idea if we could find some 
fellow, with money enough, to start in and make a Hotel of the 
Castle. Eileen had shown me a Tourist’s Inn, near a natural Spa, 
about half a mile along the valley, which she said was always over- 
crowded in summer, and each summer increasingly so—guests had 
often begged them for accommodation. I did not, of course, mean 
to fit up the whole Castle, for that would necessitate a lot of rebuild- 
ing, but I had found at least twenty rooms that might be made 
habitable, and the situation is immense—such a sweep of ocean 
and valley land. She tells me artists visit the place in droves—some 
of them, I also learn, have become quite valued friends of hers. 
Her little room is hung with their sketches and pictures, in which 
her own tall gracefulness appears and reappears. (By the way, 
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did I tell you, she is never less than picturesque whatever pose she 
takes? She has an immense quantity of black rippled hair, it looks 
almost too much for her small, pretty head to carry—and a profile 
that would be Grecian, if it were not so clever and spirited.) 
Well, we were all wandering through the Castle, when I began to give 
voice to my inspiration, without many pauses—in fact, I was getting 
over the ground, in great style, until I happened to look at my sud- 
denly silent listeners; then I comprehended that I had been smash- 
ing idols, laying waste my family altars, and acting in a manner 
too sacrilegious to bear comment! But it will bear comment later. 
Common sense is apt to be sacrilegious when it comes in contact 
with ideals, but it accomplishes, at least it can accomplish, what 
ideals only dream of, and these Morrisons are dreamers—such as 
I had not believed could exist in the world of to-day! If you could 
hear them speak of the nation Ireland is yet to be—one of the 
greatest if not the foremost on the earth; the little green dot in 
the ocean, with frontier too small to be worth measuring—its be- 
wildering, but you’d just love them for their faith and dear foolish 
pride. Of this latter trait, here is a strange, pathetic instance. My 
cousin tells me she earns a little money, pitifully little, at translating 
from the Gaelic, but the secret is her own. ‘It would grieve them 
to know I earned money—oh, yes, dear Stafford, poor papa’s 
heart would break.’ Is not that a rather queer state of affairs? I 
am receiving enlightenment of various brands.” 


“We'll rest here.” Stafford was drawing long breaths, after 
the hill climbing; but not Eileen—the mountain girl’s cheeks were 
glowing, and her tones were even. 

“ This is ‘Eileen Rock,’ as you'll see in a moment.” 

In a moment Stafford saw. Some strong hand had carved 
clearly and cleverly on a smooth surface the words “ Eileen 
Rock.” 

“Tt was a sculptor did that,” she said, a little deprecatingly. 
“T never knew—I never saw it, until he had gone away to his home 
in Scotland.” | 

“He made his mark, in one place at any rate,” was Stafford’s 
only comment. 

Mention of men who had known and looked on Eileen before 
his advent, made him restless. Had she wandered about these 
heather moors and rocky sea ledges, with her blithe footsteps, sure 
as a gazelle’s, and her dark hair blown across her crimson cheek, 
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pioneering glad followers, one at a time—followers whose mas- 
culine eyes could surely find no beauty, indicated by her pointing 
hand, half so worthy of admiration as her own vivid and glowing 
loveliness! And where had he been all these useless years of his 
grown-up manhood, while she was lavishing days of her sweet 
company on sculptors, and painters, and other undeserving cum- 
berers of the earth? 

Ejleen sat looking about her, with tenderness in her long slow 
glance. The landscape was rough bog marsh and heather wastes, 
mostly—from the mountain looking northward—wild and vague 
as a landscape in some troubled dream. 

Stafford said as much, wondering that she should care to make 
this her favorite resting place. 

“Oh, the cairns are here,” she said gravely. “ The past is 
here—the memories—” 

“ And what are the cairns?” asked Stafford interestedly. She 
was constantly using words new to him. 

“ They are the burial places of the kings and great chieftains. 
That is one, the mound just below us. ‘Neil of the Blazing 
Shield’ is buried there.” 

“ That heap of stones? ” 

“Yes. Oh, he was a great warrior. And to-morrow I must 
take you to Crag Na Glennon, where they burned their altar fires.” 

“ What was their religion, Eileen, do you suppose? ” 

“Why, they were heathens, Stafford, of course.” Her tone 
was reproachful. “ For ages, they were heathens! ” 

“Then we needn’t care what they did, or where they wor- 
shipped. I’m sure J don’t! We can’t always be proud even of our 
Christian ancestors, but when it comes to a lot of pagans—” 

“ Hush—sh!” Eileen bit a smile back from her lips. ‘“ Have | 
you reverence for anything, earthly or heavenly? ” she asked. 

“Yes, I have. I have reverence this moment for something 
that is both earthly and heavenly.” He looked at her directly from 
under his level brows. 

“Tt’s reverence gone astray then. But you’re a very nice 
cousin to say such pretty things—cousins don’t over here. But 
indeed your ways are very nice.” 

“T’m afraid my uncle didn’t think my ways very nice yesterday 
when we were rambling through the castle.” 

“ About? Oh, we all thought you were joking, at first.” 

“ Neither at first, nor last, and Eileen, say! Of course I must 
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give up the idea of rebuilding, and that sort of thing, but I do 
wish your people could see their way to let me dig out the cellars. 
That wouldn’t be interfering with—with—supersti—with tradi- 
tions—would it?” 

“ The cellars?” 

“ Well, the vaults (whatever you call them) underneath the 
Castle. They have not been entered, your father tells me, in hun- 
dreds of years.” 

“ Stafford! the vaults? Why, they’re haunted!” Her voice 
was almost breathless in its solemnity. 

“ Haunted! by what?” 

“ By—oh, you know! What is anything haunted by?” 

“Nothing is haunted by anything! What in the world are 
you saying? You really don’t believe in—ghosts? ” 

“T believe in them as much as I believe in living mortals. Not 
believe in ghosts! Don’t you?” 

“Oh, you’re not in earnest, Eileen?” 

“Tam in earnest. Ghosts are just as much realities as you and 
Tare. If you lived here awhile, you’d—you’d see! ” 

“TI wouldn’t see any ghosts,” said Stafford smiling, “ but I’d 
see some other things, better worth seeing, new roads and fences, 
for instance, and the insides of cellars. I'll speak to your father 
about that to-morrow.” 

“T’ll run away to Dhrimlin,” Eileen said. “I'll not be a party 
to the sacrilege! But you'll get no permission from my father, 
Stafford, mind now.” 

“ And then I’ll hire half a dozen of these walk-abouts, these 
big dawdling fellows I’m meeting every day, and ask them to take 
their hands out of their pockets and go to work.” 

“There, again, you'll find disappointment! They know the 
vaults are haunted. They would not work in them, oh, for any 
wages you could offer.” 

“ They'll work for the wages I offer, and I'll get all the men 
I want, don’t you be afraid.” 

“ Treland isn’t America,” said Eileen drawing up her dark head, 
and flushing. ‘“ We hold some things sacred.” 

“So do we in America, when we’re sure they are sacred! I 
won’t ask your men to do what they don’t approve of doing. Far 
be it from me to buy anyone’s conscience, Eileen! But, wait till 
you see these fellows at work. You'll find they’ll be as full of in- 
terest as Iam. My workmen always are!” 
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“ Stafford, dear, you are just a study to me, you are so frankly 
sure of yourself, and that’s egotism—yet I’d never call you egotis- 
tical, not one whit, but you surely are! Oh, look below. That’s 
Tarloch—Tarloch Dhu. Let’s away and speak to him. You must 
see Tarloch.” 

She went stepping quickly and safely down the mountain path, 
pulling her cloak off to move with more freedom. 

Stafford overtook her with a swift pace or two, and caught 
her by the arm, and they finished the descent in a rush together, 
and came out on the road in time to intercept a tall, dark, handsome 
man who was walking with long unhesitating strides, as a king 
might walk, who felt confident of his right to be majestical. 

“Isn’t he a picture? Look at his eyes. Did you ever see such 
beautiful blue eyes? ” 

Stafford thought he had seen eyes quite as blue, and much more 
beautiful, but he said approvingly, “ They are fine, I tell you.” 

“ Tarloch,” said Eileen sweetly in a coaxing tone, “ don’t you 
want to stop a bit and say good-day?” 

“ God-day, good-day, a good day be it the year through! Are 
ye traveling far, neighbor?” 

“Tarloch! But you know me? Eileen Morrison, of the 
Castle?” 

“Yes, Miss Eileen—aye, MacTeague Morrison; but I knew 
your mother better. He’s a’ fine boy, your sweetheart.” 

“ Not my sweetheart! He’s Morrison too, Hugh Morrison’s 
son, from America.” 

“ Aye, indeed? I’m away to Dhrimlin, it ’ill be fair day now.” 

“Take a bit of money, then, and buy us fairings—will you, 
Tarloch? We're just two children that you met on the wayside. 
Give him a bit of money, Stafford, and he’ll buy us something— 
something nice to eat. Mind, Tarloch! And you'll eat it for us if 
you can’t find us; promise, Tarloch.” 

“Take my word, Miss Eileen; but you'll be on the road, here- 
abouts, when I come back? Maybe you’ll watch for me?” 

“ Maybe, maybe; and will you not give advice to my cousin, 
here? He’s for digging under the castle. Would yousthink it well 
- that he’d make a way into the vaults? Would it be harm, do you 
think, or bring harm to anyone? ” 

“The dead might be sleeping there, Miss Eileen. Peace to 


their bones!” 
“Yes, but,” Stafford’s clear, light voice seemed to arrest the 
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man’s wavering attention, “I’d give their bones decent burial— 
they’re lying under heaps of rubbish, and that’s no way to treat 
bones that are worthy of respect, supposing any bones are there.” 

“ Yet it’s likely to be so,” Eileen said, “ we’ve always had the 
belief. What do you advise, Tarloch? ” 

Tarloch was silent for some moments, looking in the direction 
of the Castle. He smiled, reassuringly, at last. ‘‘ There is nothing 
against it, Miss Eileen. I see a clear road, no harm, nor hurt to 
come, but good, aye good! God’s blessing on the work.” 

Eileen lowered her beautiful head. “ Amen,” she said, with 
the intense fervor that always gave Stafford a feeling of em- 
barrassed astonishment. “Oh, thank you, Tarloch, dear soul that 
- you are, you comfort me so! God speed you on your journey.” 

They watched him striding away in the sunlight, Eileen’s face 
still tremulous, her lips moving a little, as if in prayer. 

“ And who is Tarloch, now that I have made his distinguished 
acquaintance. I can see that he is poor and handsome and very 
clean and neat!” 

“Ah, he is goodness itselfi—that clouded mind of his sees 
things that we can’t see! He is mad. Would you guess it? Mad, 
for many years—always, since I can remember him.” 

“Mad, and walking about the highways, alone; mightn’t he 
do some mischief?” 

“Tarloch? Oh, you don’t know him. He is a pilgrim; and 
a very wise man. He does good everywhere.” 

“But a madman, Eileen?” Stafford almost stood still to 
say the words. “ How can a madman be trusted to do good, or any- 
thing else that might be expected of him? Eileen do you know— 
you think I am odd, sometimes, but, you positively amaze me.” 

“ Tarloch can be trusted. He is not capable of evil! Ah, if the 
world were full of madmen like Tarloch—if all men were mad in 
the same way! He is like an angel to the poor and suffering, and 
he has the second sight—ah, yes, but that is the truth; it is sad that 
you so often find the truth hard to believe.” 

“Only Irish truth, dear. It is different from other kinds. 
Well, go on, tell me about him. How did he become insane, and 
what sort is the insanity? ” 

“ He is a student and a scholar. He was graduated as a phy- 
sician when he was twenty-five, and then he fell in love with his 
cousin—his own cousin—it broke his heart. And then he had brain 
fever, and never came back to his own real self. I was glad he 
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knew me to-day. Sometimes I can’t make him remember at all who 
I am.” 

“ And—his cousin did not love him?” Stafford asked, after a 
pause. 

“Oh, yes, that was the sad part. She did love him, but of 
course they could not be married.” 

“Was there—some reason—against their marriage? ” 

“ Why, I told you, they were cousins—full, first cousins.” 

Stafford stared at her a long moment. 

“ Was that the only reason,” he asked. 

“ That was the only reason. Could there be a stronger one? 
They were children of two brothers, just as we are,” she added, 
“ just as near.” 

Stafford turned his eyes from her sweet unconscious face, 
and gazed into the remote distance. 

“ Eileen, cousins marry in England—that is very common,” 
he said at last, deliberately. 

“ England?” There was scorn in her voice. ‘“ They do many 
things in England, and some English-Irish do the same things, but 
not—not—never the real people of Ireland! You, in America, 
you only guess at us. Oh, I wish you could stay in Ireland, you 
would learn, you could not help but learn, such a beautiful new 
faith, and old faith! You can’t think how different life would 
seem to you.” 

Stafford said nothing. He had grown used to wishing in 
his heart’s heart that he could stay in Ireland, but not for the rea- 
sons Eileen suggested. 

j 


Eileen did not run away, as she had threatened, when the 
work began in the vaults beneath the Castle. She watched it with 
tender, doubting eagerness, biting back the tears sometimes, but 
always anxious that Stafford should find the reward of his labors. 
He had met no difficulty in securing men from farms in the neigh- 
borhood. His friendly humorous talk and readiness of hand with 
spade and shovel won him a place of honor, such as the free use 
of money alone never could have gained. Not deprecating the truth 
of ghostly or fairy legends, he simply presented the duty of perhaps 
finding and properly burying the dead, or bringing to light things 
that might prove of importance to the living. The exploration went 
on more and more gayly, as it unearthed not bones nor skeletons, 
but relics of antique shape and form, marred, but tangible, records 
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of past glories and barbarities. Eileen had pensive smiles for the 
rusty suits of armor, and strange accoutrements, and girlish delight 
in the hand-beaten silver jugs and jars, and vases of carven stone, 
still perfect, when the coatings of earth were scraped away, showing 
their rough tracery of flower and vine and faun and satyr. The 
discovery of the shrine lamps, of a buried altar, filled her for days 
with a sort of reverent ecstasy that made her merry comrade cousin 
feel a sudden far remoteness from her inner thoughts, but this was 
something that had happened more than once and when altar lamps 
were not a question. She came back gently and soon to her blithe- 
Eileen-self, and Stafford was again free to tease and puzzle, and 
interest her, and to feel that joy in commanding the whole atten- . 
tion of a loved woman that lies so deep in the heart of man. Her 
father had “ seized the opportunity,” he so explained it, of leaving 
his girls in charge of Stafford while he made a visit to his daughter 
Annie in Scotland, but those whom he left behind knew he had 
gone away to escape a certain stress of feeling which the changing 
of long-established conditions must always bring to those who are 
no longer young. 

Stafford rejoiced in his departure and in the fact that he was 
now caretaker and protector of three sweet women, who recog- 
nized his fitness for the position. He was happy every waking 
moment, and happiness followed him into his dreams, being of that 
enviable and modern disposition that lives a day at a time, in 
cordial recognition and enjoyment of its best. The to-morrows 
were’ only of real importance when they became to-days. As for 
the yesterdays—are there any yesterdays in youth? The only 
vexation that reached his spirit, at times, was the soaking and per- 
sistent drizzle of the Irish rain, a raw, chilly, foggy condition of 
wetness that seemed patiently reconciled to its own discomfort, 
holding out no premature promises of abatement. But the rain al- 
ways rained lightly on Stafford’s hopes and prospects; and the 
stormy days, when picks and shovels had to lie idle, he continued to 
spend pleasantly enough in the bosom of his family, lounging about, 
talking with Eileen, and putting clever bits of mending and paint- 
ing here and there on the indoor woodwork. The frank and as- 
tonished admiration of his deftness made him wonder if there were 
no young men in Ireland who had the gift of natural mechanical 
ability. 

But, on one of the bright days, when all things on earth and in 
heaven seemed outwardly glad with inward joy, and the bustle of 
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the work and the voices of the workers came more loudly and 
cheerfully than usual to Eileen, seated near her open window, 
Gaelic dictionary in hand, she heard Stafford’s voice calling her 
through the house. She had learned to love the sound, and rose 
quickly to answer and meet him. 

Stafford was pale, and his smile that was meant to be re-- 
assuring startled her, and made her heart beat strangely. 

“* Come over to the Castle, Eileen Morrison,” he said. “ I want 
to show you something. Come with your cousin Stafford.” He 
put his arm about her; never before had he done so! 

“ You’re trembling, Eileen.” 

“Am I? I don’t know why.” 

“Nor I, as long as Iam near you. I have something to show 
you. Come and see. I won’t try to tell you what it is.” 

“No, but you’ll expect me to tell you! You think I ought 
to know a name for every new discovery, and I am quite as ignorant 
as you are, except for the encyclopedia.” 

They half ran along the path from the garden to the Castle 
and she followed Stafford under the structure, through which light 
was falling from the low, stone-barren casements, making strange 
shafts of brightness in the gloom. The laborers were standing 
idle—three of them—beside heaps of upturned earth. 

“ Now look, Eileen, what name would you give this treasure? 
Jerry’s pick struck the box too stout a blow, and you see the lid 
is broken.” 

“Tt’s not—is it a—coffin, Stafford?” 

She turned and hid her face against his shoulder. She heard 
Stafford laugh, and the men laughed with him. 

“ No—no. Just a strong box, Eileen. Look again, don’t be 
afraid.” 

“Tt is gold,” she said faintly, “ gold and silver coins.” 

* Yes, dear, and I don’t now what else. I would not examine 
further until you came to help me. Now, boys, we'll lift, but 
carefully; it might fall to pieces. Perhaps we’ve made a good 
find—perhaps not such a good one, but we’ve struck something this 
time, that’s certain! Lanty, run over to the house and fetch Miss 
Kate and Miss Norah.” 

“ Oh, I must go,” said Eileen, with a little smile of apology to 
the willing Lanty. “They would like me to tell them first. Oh, 
but the hands that buried it, Stafford—the poor, long-dead hands! 
‘And the same blood is in mine and yours.” She held her hand up 
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against the sunlight that glowed through it warmly. “ And we are 
here! Oh, peace to the souls! God grant they’re long at rest.” 

She bent her head. The men instantly took off their caps and 
murmured, in one breath, a short prayer. They looked after her as 
she moved away. . 

“And God’s blessing go with her,” Lanty said, with a pro- 
tecting smile. 

Stafford found his own hat in his hand. 

The news of the discoveries at Castle Kilmichael was noised 
about the country until it reached Belfast and Dublin. Collectors 
of the antique, and curio hunters swooped down on the quiet neigh- 
borhood, and Stafford’s life became too busy for peace or enjoyment. 
A telegram had brought Uncle Geoffrey home, and after a pro- 
fessional examination it was declared that as simple gold and silver 
ore the contents of the box were worth at least two thousand pounds. 
And now Stafford was confronted with an unlooked-for obstacle, 
more serious than any he had encountered in his vault digging. He 
found himself obliged to wage battle with his kinsfolk, but this 
strife was lightened, in a measure, and his tactics strengthened, by 
the efficient and unexpected aid of the family friend and nearest 
neighbor, Dr. MacDonald, on whose jaunting-car had been be- 
stowed the well-merited adjective of “ ramshackle” on that blest 
day when Eileen had driven him in it, up the Castle road, for the 
first time. 

Almost fabulous prices were offered for these reliably authentic 
and historic treasures, but the difficulty was in persuading his Morri- 
son kinsfolk to sell. ‘“ This trencher they must keep—that urn was 
sacred,” something else had “ directly traceable family associations.” 

“ Stafford, how could we part with this? How could we?” 
Aunt Norah would ask, lingering fondly over some lop-sided and 
one-eared ewer, that had been a thing of ugliness and a blight for- 
ever, and had not improved with time. 

“ Part with it, Aunt Norah, part with it? Why, you did not 
know that it was in existence two weeks ago.” 

“But, my dear lad, that these things should go from us— 
from the MacTeague Morrisons to strangers! ” 

“ Well, what do you mean to do?” Stafford asked, one day 
in final desperation, looking round upon the family group, as it sat 
in a conclave that included Dr. MacDonald. ‘“ Do you intend to set 
up a museum, or what? Of course if you think of doing that, and 
will get the collection together and specify and catalogue, and let 
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people come out by rail and pay for admission—the summer tourists 
would count for something—why, there might be money in that.” 

“ Aye, good money, and plenty of it,” remarked Dr. Mac- 
Donald, quick to appreciate the sarcasm that otherwise fell un- 
noticed. “ They’d make two pounds a year, I’ll wager, and that 
would buy a nosegay for Eileen’s birthday.” 

“But, if not, now let me tell you, my dear folks that belong 
to me, I don’t think you have any right to keep hundreds of pounds 
—for that’s what it amounts to—locked up in this old rubbish, es- 
pecially while you have debts and a mortgage, and really nothing 
to live on. I don’t see how you reconcile it to—to your sense of—of 
conscience.” 

This was a hard word to utter—Stafford drew a quick breath’ 
when he had said it—to these earnest souls who lived and moved, 
as he well knew, in the light of conscience each hour of their inno- 
cent existence. | 

“ Conscience, is it?” Dr. MacDonald’s dry smile included the 


‘group.’ “ That’s small trouble to most of us. Sure it’s vanity and 


family pride and amusement we're looking for. It’s toys we're 
in need of—broken bits of cups and teapots and the like. Staf- 
ford, my boy, you’re no Morrison, I fear; I fear you’re not, if 
you’d be ranging up conscience against a lot of old bric-a-brac.” 

This drew forth some troubled smiles and a grateful laugh 
from Stafford, but he continued to speak earnestly : 

“ Yes, and I think J deserve some consideration! I think so! 
If you have made up your minds to send me back to America, dis- 
appointed and sorry at heart that I ever came—well, it’s all 
right! I’m fit to bear all that, you know—if you people think I’ve 
earned nothing better.” 

“ Oh, Stafford!” 

“ Oh, it’s all right, but I want you to understand what you are 
about. I’ll be sorry all my life that I ever came to Kilmichael—to 
—to make a fool of myself! It is something I’m not in the habit 
of doing, at least, consciously. If my labor here, and my—love— 
for—you all only result in a miserable failure.” 

“ Ah, but we’ll not make you sorry—dear, we'll not, indeed! ” 
Eileen spoke impulsively. “No! father; oh, Aunt Norah, Aunt 
Kate! Stafford should do as he likes with what he has discovered. 
It is his, not ours! Wouldn’t all this, that we’re claiming—ze/— 
wouldn’t it all be buried where our eyes could never see it, only he 
brought it to the light? Let it go where we will never see it again!. 
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I’d rather know it was back in the dust it came from than that he’d 
be hurt enough to rue his coming to Kilmichael.” 

“T’m afraid Eileen is no Morrison either, for that’s good com- 
mon sense she is talking.”” Dr. MacDonald nodded reflectively 
as he spoke. ‘Aye, Geoffrey, that’s good common sense.” 

“Tt is justice,” Eileen said warmly. “It is Stafford’s right 
to do as he sees fit with all this rubbish—he called it by its right 
name! Yes, as compared with what Stafford is to us, it’s just 
rubbish—nothing more! Oh, a living love is better than a hundred 
dead ones!” She was smiling through her bright sudden tears. 

Her father stretched out his arm and drew her to his side, 
resting his gray head, as he sat, against her straight young shoulder. 

“You're right, Jeremiah, I doubt you’re right! And Eileen’s 
right! It is the Eileens and Staffords we must listen to in these 
days. It’s for them to bring us up in the way we should go.” 

“And lucky for us that we have them! And you will all 
give permission to the young man to do what he likes with his 
own—Kate and Norah, and ye all?” 

“Tf they'll give me permission to do what I like for my own, 
that covers the ground, Dr. Mac—thank you, Uncle Geoffrey. 
Now, I see clear sailing, and I think you'll not regret that you came 
to my view of this.” 

“ They'll spend their lives thanking you that you saved them 
from their own stupidity, that’s what they'll do! I trust I’ll be 
spared to a good old age to watch them at it. There’s many a fine 
thing grown in America—from Irish roots—like yourself, Stafford, 
my boy!—from Irish roots!” 

It was not until the day before he turned his face to the home- 
ward journey that Stafford knew how much he had done for his 
cousin Eileen. The renovation of the Morrison house and the im- 
provement of the estate, even to the half dozen cottages in process 
of erection that were to be rented as a source of future income, 
the paying of part of the mortgage, were all benefits directly due 
to his energy, and the practical application of the money realized 
from his exploration of the Castle vaults. He had managed these 
things with a boldness and celerity that almost alarmed his kinsfolk. 
His seeming rashness was a theme of anxious discussion among 
themselves, which sometimes took the form of mild expostulation; 
but this, as well as the discussion, soon ceased before the unanswer- 


able logic of successful achievement. During the last two months 
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of his sojourn, the life of Kilmichael had changed its aspect in 
many ways. Tourists were coming and going, quickly or linger- 
ingly, and Eileen’s artist friends were alighting almost daily from 
the incoming trains to grasp her hands with warmth, exasperating 
to the onlooker—to one onlooker at any rate. This was the period 
of Eileen’s reign, and Stafford could now perceive how her world 
might be full of interests that had found no place in his outline of 
her calm, isolated existence. 

He had followed her up the zig-zag path to Eileen Rock to 
watch the sun set over Kilmichael, as they had so often watched 
it together, when the to-morrow of parting was a long, long way 
below their horizon, and now there was no other day between! 
They sat in their accustomed places, a little nearer together it might 
be than usual, Stafford on a ledge of stones at Eileen’s feet. 

“ Such a clear, sweet sunset for good-bye,” Eileen said softly. 
“ Do you ever think that ‘good-bye’ means only ‘God be with you?’ 
It does not mean parting at all, nothing but just a little prayer. 
It ought not even to bring sadness to say, ‘May God be with you.’ ” 

“ May God be with us both when we can’t be with each other,” 
was on Stafford’s lips, but he answered lightly enough, though 
soberly: “Oh, any word we speak when we are sorry to part from 
friends, must be rather sad in the saying. ‘Auf wiedersehen’ is 
supposed to be cheerful, but it never sounds so.” 

“And many an evening—oh, I wonder if you will!—you'll 
cross on a thought to sit and see the dark come down over these wild 
moors, beside your cousin, Eileen? ” 

“Well, our sunset hour is not just the same as yours, you 
know, but often enough I'll think of the old view and the long 
twilight—we haven’t that on the other side. It is daylight and 
then night with us. The gate shuts in a hurry.” 

“ Ah, yes. And your hearts don’t linger and dream over things 
as ours do! We will talk of Stafford and dream of him, and see 
or hear him when we are as far away as the little island his ship 
is leaving—farther and farther and farther! Yes, I know, ships 
come back, but they don’t bring what they take away.” 

“They bring back friends and cousins. Haven’t we settled 
that I am to be with you some part of every year after this? Why 
not? I have no near relatives really, in the world, except my Morri- 
sons.” 

“You have spoken so seldom of the people who belong to you 
in America—there must be friends there who love you deasly—- 
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there must be. You—so kind, so good—so fit to be loved! And, 
by times, I’ve wondered if there might not be some beautiful dear 
sweetheart over there wanting you, and waiting for you. That 
is so natural—at our age! Surely it must be so!” 

“Ts it so natural at your age; must it surely be so with—both 
of us, do you mean?” 

“ Stafford, dear,” she leaned forward, “ you did not ask me and 
—it was not for a woman to speak—but next to my father you are 
the nearest man of my kindred, and many a day I longed to speak to 
you. Now, I must—that you may know—never, never, to forget 
it—what your coming has been to me—the good—the blessing it 
has brought!” Her clear voice spoke steadily, close to his ear. 
“T told you, once, of one who carved my name on the rock above 
us. You remember?” 

“T remember you told nothing, nothing about him, except that 
hard, cold fact—not even his name.” 

“ Donald Kenzie. He lives near my sister Annie in Aberdeen, 
and the hand that carved my name is the dear hand that will 
lead me through life, God granting my prayer and his.” 

There was silence before Stafford spoke. 

“ And to think of it! All the time she has been a woman 
and a lover, and I have been—well, I’m not going to call myself 
the names I deserve in anyone’s hearing, richly as I deserve them! ” 

“ Every woman with a woman’s heart must be a lover, unless 
her destiny is crossed—that’s but natural. You fancied me a child, 
with dreams of the sea, and the heather, and moonlight fairies and 
nothing more real in her thought. I ceased to be a child seven 
years ago.” 

“ You will never cease to be a child.” 

“Yes, when Donald came I ceased to be. Life changed to 
me then. , It has changed again. You have changed it as if you 
held a magic wand. My wilderness has blossomed as a rose. It 
was not for nothing I loved the dear Stafford face of you the mo- 
ment it smiled at me from the edge of the road, that first morning 
of mornings.” 

“Why, dear girl. Now, tell me what—what have I done 
that ‘means any special grace to Eileen—zwhat? ” 

“Donald is poor. We could not have married while circum- 
stances were so bad with my father, with us all. And putting aside 
the question of leaving my dear ones to their struggle, I could not 
go to him penniless and in rags.” 
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“You could not? That was just the time to go to him! What 
is he in the world for if not to take care of you, in all ways that you 
may need? And I never saw you in rags, Eileen.” 

“ Always, dear, but they were mended rags, turned and patched 
and pieced—well enough to climb a mountain side—ah, I couldn’t, 
Stafford!” 

“Foolish pride, little cousin. Irish pride, and nothing could 
be more foolish than that.” 

“ Pride was only part of it. I chose between my people and 
Donald, and I chose my people to live and die with. But, ah, 
Donald would not have it so. He swore, at the cairn-side, that he 
would wait for me until both our heads were gray. That is our 
Irish way of loving—you may think it is as foolish as our Irish 


pride.” 


“ But Donald is not Irish? ” 

“ He had the glorious Irish mother! Do you think any man 
could win my heart that had no drop of my race-blood in his own? 
There is little Scotch in Donald.” 

“Don’t dream for a moment, Eileen, that I look on constancy 
as foolish. It is the best of wisdom to be faithful in love if you 
can be!” 

Eileen leaned back from him in a moment of pained silence. 

“ Stafford! Couldn’t you be faithful in your love? A soul 
like yours ought not to think of ‘if.’”” Then, after another moment, 
“ That only shows you have not loved—perhaps.” 

“ Perhaps! ” 

“ Yet—it must be—it must be that—someone loves you? Tell 
me, now, J have confessed—and the American girls are so beauti- 
ful, so full of charm.” 

“Oh, there’s a girl I’m fond of,” Stafford said, with calm 
frankness, “and I quite well know that she is more than fond of 
me. The sister of my dearest friend—good, and lovely, all that! 
But she doesn’t carry me off my feet as—as—but—it’s just as well 


' for a man to keep his feet at all times, even when he’s in love— 


Eileen.” 

es 

“ Sometimes I have thought as if it were a little story or ro- 
mance, you know. Supposing we were not cousins—you and I— 
and I had come here and found you and loved you—-I mean, if we 
were not cousins, and you were not Donald’s Eileen—would you— 
do you think you ever could—have loved me as you love Donald?” 
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She laid her hand on his shoulder, patting it gently. 

“T think I could have loved you just as I love you now, so 
dearly, Stafford; but never any more dearly—never with the—oh, 
the love unspeakable that goes to Donald! No! when that love 
comes to you—ah, but not before—no one can tell you—dear, 
‘ you'll know what love is. It is so strangely different—yet, in one 
way it is no sweeter and no deeper, surely it could be no truer, than 
our affection, than my tender love for you! I have a sort of right 
to you, more than I can ever have to Donald; we are the same flesh 
and blood—one family and one name. Nothing can make you less 
than my own cousin, and if you marry, the dearest woman in the 
world can never step between us there! We clasp hands against the 
world if need be. Oh, never mind the tears! I’m so glad to be 
with you this little moment—so glad to speak to you while you 
still can hear me. You ought not to mind Eileen’s tears, by now, 
they’re always half made up of joy.” 

“Let me wipe them away, dear, all the same, else there might 
be a crystal pearl or two on my cheek! There! and there! though 
it’s a shame to brush dewdrops from a rose. Tears become you, 
Eileen. Now, talk, enlighten me. You have just opened a new 
page to me. Help me to read it.” 

“Oh, it’s happy reading from now on. My Donald, too, has 
been fortunate of late. He is commissioned to do some work for 
the new cathedral in Dublin, by far the best commission he has yet 
received, and he is working so hopefully! Eventually his studio 
will be here—yes just here, where he carved my name on one of 
the old Kilmichael rocks. God forbid we should ever have other 
home than Kilmichael. Donald loves it, and my people are his 
people; the home will always be as it is while we live. And, 
Stafford, your real home, too, is here, where your race had its 
home. The whole world ought to be strange to you compared with 
this spot!” 

“ Ah, the world is strange enough to all of us, Eileen. And 
home is sometimes a strange place too. Well! But do you never 
see this Donald of yours?” 

“Seldom. Three times, maybe, in the year, since I made 
my decision.” 

“Three times in the year! That must be an Irish way of 
keeping up a courtship.” 

“ We lived in letters. You used to stare at my heaps of let- 
ters from Scotland, thinking they were all from my dear Annie, 
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_ bless her! One from Annie and five from Donald was the pro- 


portion.” 

“ Ah, that is why you stole away to Eileen Rock so often with 
the morning mail! I was left behind on those occasions.” 

“ Everyone was left behind—but only for that little hour.” 

“ And never once in your eyes of Irish blue, the candid eyes— - 
never once did I see sign or hint of all this. Where did you keep 
it hidden? ” 

“Poor prisoner that never dared to peep from the windows! 
And that’s what you’ve done for me—opened the door of freedom, 
and the life a woman’s heart longs for. I can make ready now 
for the Prince’s coming.” 

The deep blue evening and its soft chill was creeping round 
them, but they talked on, until the chapel bell in the village tolled 
slowly nine o'clock, and still there was light enough to see each 
other’s faces, but it was time to leave the shadowy cliffs and cairns 
of the dead. 

“ We must go down to the others,” Eileen said at last. “ We’re 
a bit selfish up here with just our own hearts, and it is your last 
evening, and they want you, too. But—it was sweet. And, it can 
never be just like this again, though God send we may often talk 
together here.’”’. 

They stood for a moment, gazing over the wide loneliness of 
the black marsh lands. Then they kissed each other tenderty, and 
went down the mountain, hand in hand. 























CUTTING TRUTH IN TWO. 


BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 
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IME was when men viewed faith as a kind of knowl- 

edge. But that time is now for the most part past. 
It is one of the preambles to the thinking of our day, 
that the truths of religion and the truths of science 
stand on an altogether different footing and have 
nothing in common. Their exteriority to each other, their mutual 
independence, their lack of living relationship, continuity, and con- 
nection are taken for granted without ado. Two volumes arranged 
alongside on some library shelf, and treating of subjects altogether 
disparate; two separate objects in space, between which there is no 
other relation discernible but that of juxtaposition or arrangement 
side by side, are no more intrinsically disconnected in fact than 
religion and science are supposed to be in theory. 

The idea that science and religion represent two juxtaposed 
bodies of truth, out of all vital contact with each other, is one that 
does not commend itself spontaneously to reflection; and it is safe 
to say we never should have heard of it but for the fact that 
modern philosophy was originally written by mathematicians, like 
Descartes and Kant, who did their thinking in terms of space and 
refused to take their psychology from experience. No amount of 
reflection on the data of consciousness, where knowledge tapers off 
into belief, and belief freely commingles with knowledge, would 
ever have suggested the juxtaposition theory. Were we to ask our- 
selves reflectively what relation exists between faith and reason, the 
last thing in the world we should be led to think of is the spatial, 
immobile relation of two things lying indifferently side by side. It 
is not natural for man to think exclusively in spatial terms; and 
even if it were, even if psychology was spatial in character, and 
our thinking had to be done in mathematical images, the idea of 
prolongation would be a thousand times more natural, in which to 
express the relation existing between faith and knowledge, than 
the immobilized, static idea of juxtaposition. To say that faith 
prolongs reason, that it extends, continues, and supplements it, is a 
much more spontaneous and just conception, even mathematically 
speaking, than the one that has been thrust forward in its stead. 
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Juxtaposition, prolongation, continuity, or contradiction—which of 
these four ideas truly expresses the relation of science to religion, 
and of knowledge to belief? Such is the question we would study. 

The reader need not feel repelled by the nature of the query. 
We hasten to assure him that we are not going to discuss it in the 
abstract, but in the more mellowing light that history generally 
manages to shed. Not that the abstract method of treatment has 
lost any of its force or worth for having become so widely dis- 
regarded, but because the purpose of our theme happens to be better 
served in the present instance by an historical manner of discourse. 

Three philosophies in the course of history have devoted them- 
selves to a study of the topic here proposed—the Arabic, the Chris- 
tian, and the modern. The Arabic philosophy saw in scientific and 
philosophical truth a contradiction of the positive affirmations of 
religion. The Christian philosopher looked upon their relation as 
that of a continuous and complementary whole, in which nothing 
was at odds, did we but go about our thinking in their regard as 
completely as we should. The modern philosopher—nine-tenths 
mathematician—sets them down for two mutually exterior, inde- 
pendent, and juxtaposed assemblages. Which of these three schools 
of thought, think you, adhered strictly to a philosophical principle 
in coming to its conclusions? Which of them made a contribution 
to the development of philosophy in the principle of solution which 
it adopted? Which of them, in fine, studied the problem in the light 
of history and experience, refusing to apply some arbitrary and 
a priori test that would settle the matter in advance of all research? 
It is a most engaging historical inquiry, in which, after a few 
moments spent in the company of the Arabs, we shall pass over 
from the Iberian peninsula to the heart of Latin Europe, thence 
moving rapidly downwards to times more modern, in order to 
acquaint the reader, so far as circumstances will permit, with the 
formative influences at work in these three periods. 

The philosophy of the Arabs, like all others, grew out of a 
consideration of the positive affirmations of religion. Religion was 
here, as elsewhere, the mother of speculation, philosophy, educa- 
tion, architecture, and art. For a hundred years—from the middle 
of the seventh to the middle of the eighth century—the authority 


_ of the Koran held undisputed sway in the Mohammedan world. 


After that time, its hold suddenly slackened, and rival schools of 
interpretation began to form. Contact with Syrian Nestorians, 
who had established public schools at Edessa, Nisibis, Gandisapora, 
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and elsewhere, in which dialectics, medicine, mathematics, and as- 
tronomy were the chief subjects of study, helped to arouse and 
spread a more critical spirit. Reflection succeeded enthusiasm, and 
science displaced ferocity, in the minds of those whose religion 
had been propagated by the sword. A dissenting group of ration- 
alists, to whom Aristotle was not only the ranking dialectician, but 
the best type of physical investigator as well, stood forth in protest 
against the doctrine of fatalism and the crude, mannish conception 
of the Deity taught in the Mussulman’s sacred book. This group 
denied the existence of all attributes in God, conceived the Divine 
nature as a blank, and contended; pretty much as Kant did after- 
wards, that man is autonomous and perfectly free—the sole cause 
of good and evil in his actions. Drifting further and further away 
from the book that for a century had been their religious anchorage, 
this incipient and progressive rationalist movement became severely 
self-critical towards the close of the eleventh century, and, like 
other movements of the kind in history, ended by abandoning its 
principles and passing over into mysticism. 

It was during this period that Algazel wrote his Destructio — 
Philosophorum, an unsparing criticism of all the conclusions to 
which philosophers had come. In it he made destructive use of a 
principle of methodic doubt, which recalls the employment of a like 
method later by Descartes. Falling a victim himself to the uni- 
versal skepticism inherent in the governing principle he had chosen, 
Algazel finally sought refuge from its superinduced nescience in a 
vague, impalpable, mystic experience, through which he endeavored 
to regain his lost beliefs, after having inflicted upon Arabic phil- 
osophy a grievous wound from which it never wholly recovered. 
It is interesting to find the prototypes of Descartes and Kant thus 
early, with their appeal to intuition to save them, after reason had 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting. Nearly all of 
these Arabic philosophers were mathematicians, who approached the 
study of philosophy under the influence of their mathematical pre- 
possessions, as did their later Western brethren—the founder of 
modern philosophical method, and the founder of modern philo- 
sophical criticism—whose names we have coupled in passing, and 
not unfairly, with theirs. 7 

It was only natural that so strong a group of dissidents, appeal- 
ing to dialectics for the vindication of their cause, should rouse 
the orthodox to attempt a defence of religion through recourse to the 
same means. A school of philosopher-theologians grew up in op- 
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position to the rationalizing movement—the “ scholastics ” of Islam 
they are sometimes called, though the title is a gross misnomer, so 
far as it engages to place them on the same intellectual plane and 
footing as those of the same name in Latin Europe. Not only did 
these theologians of Islam subordinate scientific speculation to the 
teaching of the Koran, they even went so far as to claim that this 
book should serve as the point of departure for all knowledge. 
Such an overclaim as this had no parallel in the Christian schools. 
We find no trace of a similar contention in Western thought until 
Luther introduced the fallacy of revelationism, and some Catholic 
thinkers of the nineteenth century gave themselves over to fideism, 
claiming that the sole source of certainty is supernatural faith, or 
revelation as preserved in language or embedded in tradition— 
views that were as short-lived as their authors. 

The orthodox theologians of Islam overstepped the bounds. 
They had none of that genius for compromise, none of that poise 
of insight which weighs the grain of truth to be found on both 
scales of the balance. Their reaction against the increasing ration- 
alism of the times was so ill-tempered and violent that a third group 
of rival thinkers set themselves up in protest against the attempts 
of fideists and rationalists alike to monopolize all human certainty. 
This third group was composed of the Sufis or Mystics, who were 
equally disdainful of philosophy and theology, equally contemptuous 
of reason, in whichever of these two forms it came. To read the 
Koran, to supplement the reading by ecstatic contemplation, and to 
fill the mind with the glow and unction which the religious pages 
gave, seemed to them the sole safe way for the righteous soul to 
tread. Why reach out for the demonstrative certainty of the 
schools, when the richness of experience was at hand, with its all- 
sufficing disclosures? They, too, have had their modern following 
in the West. Our own times ring loudly with their claims. 

The rationalizing movement in the Mussulman world of the 
East culminated, as we have seen, in so destructive a criticism 
of itself at the hands of Algazel, that it evaporated into mysticism. 
Not so, however, in Andalusia, where the movement continued to 
flourish, and where Aristotle had been reinvested with a character 
of finality and perfection which the great Greek himself would 
have been the first to disavow. Averroés was here his most dis- 
tinguished commentator and spokesman, seeking might and main 
to counteract the deadening influence of Algazel; and to that end, 
reasserting with unaccustomed stress and vigor many of the Aris- 
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totelian conclusions upon which discredit had been cast. It would 
be hard to say which was the more ruling passion with him— 
detestation of the “ fables” of the Koran, or his unconditional 
reverence for Aristotle. In his eyes the perfect incarnation of 
human wisdom was this master mind of the Greeks. | 

The time came when the physician-philosopher of Cordova had 
to declare himself on the relation existing between religion as 
expressed in the Koran, and reason as represented by Aristotle. 
Privy to the view that religious faith and scientific knowledge were 
flagrantly in contradiction, for reasons of prudence and to avoid 
persecution he kept the matter to himself. One day, however, 
when some of his co-religionists asked him how his theory that 
there is only one soul in all mankind could be made to harmonize 
with the teaching of the Koran that the soul is individual and 
immortal, he is reported as having made answer to his questioners: 
“Reason forces me to conclude that the soul is numerically one, 
but I firmly hold the contrary by faith ”’—an evasive reply that said 
two distinct things and meant but one. 

This incidental remark gave rise and vogue to the famous doc- 
trine of the twofold nature of truth.1 Some of his disciples, 
relying upon the spirit, if not on the letter of the master’s speech, 
began openly to proclaim that theology and philosophy negate each 
other, and that reason and religion are implacably at odds. One 
may profess faith, they said, in the immortality of the individual, 
and at the same time be convinced by reason that the soul is one, 
impersonal, and universal. One may believe in the temporal origin 
of the universe, and yet rationally remain assured that it never 
began in time. The theory that truth is double by nature, essen- 
tially inharmonious, and of opposite hues, thus won its way to 
acceptance in the world of-Islam, in the Spanish corner of it, at 
any rate, whence it spread to Latin Europe, there to be welcomed 
by skeptics of many shades of opinion, as a happy formula in which 
an overt profession of faith and a covert retention of disbelief 
might be made to go together. To all inquiry as to their private 
opinions, it was easy for men of this mental type to reply, as did 
Averroés, that by faith they believed most firmly the truth and 
validity of those very doctrines which their reason overthrew. 

Nor was this the only modern principle of which Averroés 
was the anticipative spokesman. There is a fair glimmering of the 
idea of “ independent morality ’? in his pages, that might well have 

1Histoire de la Philosophie. Gonzalez, II., p. 491. 2Op. cit., p. 4gr. 
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come from Kant. The preaching of rewards and punishments 
seemed to him to have no influence on morality, and he rebuked the 
practice in disdainful terms. Neither did he think that belief in 
immortality made men more moral. “I have known a number 
of persons,” he says, “ who placed no credence in these fictions, 
and their conduct was every whit as good as that of those who 
did.” One is struck in passing by other fundamental resemblances 
between Arabic thought and modern. The same antagonism to 
theology, the same gross confusion of dogma with doctrine, the 
same cry for an independent morality, the same prefacing of 
philosophical inquiry with methodic doubt, the same central insist- 
ence on the absolute autonomy of the individual, and the same 
tendency to manufacture contradictions out of whole cloth, are to 
be found in both. Modern philosophy, of course, did not take 
these leaves from the books of the Arabs. It is not necessary to 
borrow, to be of the same spirit and bent. 

When the idea that truth is twofold, scientific, namely, and 
religious, spread from Cordova to Paris about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, it came directly into clash with the working- 
principle of Christian philosophy. Picture the circumstances. 
The presupposition of Christian philosophy from its very first 
attempt at articulation was that truth is one and solidary. The 
unity and solidarity of truth, whencesover it came—whether 
forth from the pages of revelation, or up from the fields of 
nature and of science, constituted the tacit or explicit assump- 
tion that had palpitated beneath the intellectual endeavor of Chris- 
tendom for twelve hundred years. It had grown out of the living 
faith which the Church professed in Christ, its Founder, Who 
had united the human and the Divine in His own single and singular 
Person, without admixture, confusion, identity, or contradiction, 
and with a distinctness that let the two be seen in their harmonious 
cooperation and interaction. This fact impressed the Fathers of 
the fourth century profoundly. The same God Who had disclosed 
Himself to the abstract intellect through Nature, had disclosed 
Himself still more fully to the concrete intellect through Christ. 
The two disclosures were continuous and of a piece, no more con- 
tradictory each of the other than two partial reports that go to 
make up a consistent whole. The Author of nature and of super- 
nature could not contradict Himself—He could but manifest Him- 
self more fully. What was Nature but a series of wider and ever 
wider unities, from the lowest physical substance in which a few 
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elements coalesced, to that epitome of all things, bodily, which is 
Man? And what was philosophy but an endeavor to grasp the 
great unity and continuity pervading the cosmos from end to end? 
And what was Christianity but the manifestation of the largest 
unity of purpose and of plan yet revealed? It perfected, completed, 
fulfilled, transcended, transformed, and overcame the deficient no- — 
tions man had of himself, the world, and God. The crown and 
complement of all the lesser unities and lights, with which the 
universe was terraced and was lit, Christianity could not be a 
contradiction, it had to be in the nature of a fulfillment and com- 
pletion, of all that had gone before. 

Thus the course of their noble reflections ran. But how cast 
this idea of unity in a philosophical form that was so compelling, 
it would compass the downfall of the Averroistic view? That was 
the problem. The relations between faith and reason, nature and 
grace, religion and science had to be worked out by means of a 
philosophical principle, not invented to fit the special case of the 
Christian religion, but of general application, validity, and sweep. 
The Schoolmen found the principle of solution in Greek philosophy. 
The Greeks had worked out the relation between spirit and matter, 
in a way that could be extended to cover the relations between the 
natural and the supernatural, Christian belief and scientific knowl- 
edge. They had been impressed by the unity and continuity of 
those very things which seemed to be farthermost apart by nature, 
not to say opposed in character. Aristotle, for instance, declared 
soul. and body one substance, notwithstanding the fact that in 
themselves the two are distinct and irreducible. He saw their 
opposition and incompatibility in the abstract, but this did not 
prevent him from also seeing their union and communion in the 
concrete. He refused to destroy the unity of the two, to break 
it up into opposing halves. Could not the same method be em- 
ployed against the Averroists, who were bent on pitting the parts 
of truth against one another, instead of contemplating them in the 
larger unity which harmonized their differences without destroying 
their distinctness? 

In a spirited controversy with Siger of Brabant, St. Thomas*® 
gave the Continuity Theory its first systematic expression. He 
showed most clearly that nature and supernature, the natural and 
the supernatural, scientific truth and religious, temporal interests 
and eternal are all distinct parts of a unitary plan existing in the 

*De Unitate Intellectus qonira Averroistas. 
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Divine Mind, and that human thought comes to grief over the 
problem of their reconciliation only when it fallaciously persists in 
regarding them as separate and opposite, disconnected, and inde- 
pendent wholes. Preserve their continuity, and no problem 
of discrepancy will rise, like a wraith, to vex the human spirit 
‘with illusion. Destroy their continuity, and you bid adieu to 
reason, you sail off into seas of speculation uncharted, you leave 
the port of experience without the proper clearance papers, you 
embark upon a voyage of fantasy which leads nowhither in the 
end. 

Continuity and distinction, not separation and exclusion, ex- 
press the relation of faith to reason, grace to nature, miracle to 
natural law, Church to State, eternity to time. The function of 
theology is not to dictate to science the conclusions to which it 
shall come. The function of theology is to resolve* the arguments 
of the scientist when the latter thinks his reason compels him to 
deny the admissibility of the truths of faith, because of some 
conclusion, more apparent than real in its urgings, which he feels 
forced to draw. All genuine efforts at philosophical construction 
have the establishment of continuity for their aim; and that means 
the warding-off of contradictions, and the serious questioning of 
all apparent antagonisms, due more often to looseness of thought, 
surface ways of viewing things, or sheer prejudice. of will, than 
to the rigorous enchainment of one’s reasonings. Theology com- 
pels a man to review the processes of scientific thinking more care- 
fully than otherwise he might. It engenders an ideal of continuity, 
and a salutary distrust of all the creators of antinomies, whose 
spirit is disruption for its own fell sake. The fault which the 
Schoolmen found with Averroés and his Latin disciples was the 
excessive rigor which they attached to the dialectic argumentations 
of Aristotle. The latter never meant that his discoursings should 
be understood as final, and not subject to criticism or review—he 
would not have called them “ dialectical,” if he did. And his 
modesty is worthy of emulous imitation in a later world all too 
prone to ascribe a rigorous logical compulsion to loose-fitting and 
oftentimes disjointed arguings. 

And so it came about, after much careful inquiry into the 
intruding Arabic notion of the twofold nature of truth, that the 
Latin champions of the Arab, Averroés, withdrew discomfited from 
the lists. On exegetical, psychological, historical, and philosophical 

“Sum. Theol., Ia., 1., 8. 
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grounds their favorite formula had been denuded of its worth and 
shown to be without compulsion on acceptance. Continuity dis- 
placed contradiction. Things that at most were but distinct ceased 
to be the separate and dissevered entities men had tried to make 
them appear. And we are well within the bounds in saying that no 
nobler, higher, saner, or fairer solution of the problem concerning 
the relations between faith and reason was ever reached or proposed 
than that which declared the two distinct without being separate, 
continuous without being identical, complementary without being 
contradictory, rivalrous, or opposed. The Greeks saw no opposi- 
tion between soul and body, though the two are irreducibly dis- 
tinct. Why should the Christian have a lesser power of sight 
when it is question of the relations prevailing between belief and 
knowledge, nature and supernature, science and religion, philosophy 
and theology? Such was the answer of the Schoolmen to the 
Arabs when the theory that truth is by nature double, and not 
one, came over from Cordova to Paris about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. 

In the Church of Santa Catarina at Pisa, there is a fresco 
which so graphically represents the encounter between the Chris- 
tian philosophy and the Arabic, that we may well pause for a 
moment to describe it before proceeding further with our tale. 
It was spread upon the walls in the fourteenth century by Francesco 
Traini, one of the most noted disciples of Orcagna. In the centre 
of the picture stands St. Thomas, with the Summa Contra Gentiles 
held open on his breast. On his right is Aristotle, with the Ethics, 
and on his left Plato, with the Timaeus, both so held that Aquinas 
may read their contents. In semi-circles above this central group 
are Moses and the prophets, with the four Evangelists beside. 
Highest of all the Christ is depicted, a nimbus of angels surrounding 
the gentle Nazarene; while lowest down, and beneath the feet of 
Aquinas, Averroés lies prostrate, clutching his great commentary 
on Aristotle, and for all the world appearing as some unhorsed 
cavalier of the lists. Rays of light are reflected from the pages 
of Aristotle, Plato, and the Sacred Writers, and made to con- 
verge on the open pages of the Summa of St. Thomas, whence they 
are in turn refracted against Averroés, to the apparent discomfiture 
of the latter who shields his eyes with his hand. More brilliantly 
than we could ever hope to do so with the faint strokes of a pen, 
Traini here tells with his brush the whole story of the sources, 
purpose, ideal, and final outcome of the philosophy of the Middle 
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Ages. It is a suggestive picture to have in mind when considering 
the period of disruption into which we are about to enter. Renan 
thought it a skillful piece of symbolism, and someone has not 
ineptly said that it is the history of scholasticism painted, as Dante 
is the history of scholasticism sung. However this may be, it 
serves admirably to illustrate our theme and relieve its tension. 

Francesco Traini would have had a far different subject for 
his brush, if he lived some three centuries later, and undertook a 
mural representation of the new philosophy of Descartes. He 
would have had to raise Averroés from his recumbent posture and 
paint him upright in the post of honor. He would have had to 
expunge the rays of light streaming forth from many pages, and 
indicative of the continuity which revealed truth has with natural, 
which religion has with science. Aristotle would have to be painted 
out of the scene altogether, and a halo of glory penciled about the 
brow of Plato, to body- forth his new and exclusive prominence. 
Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis. 

Descartes would have none of Aristotle, and he made a philos- 
ophy that expressed this personal disilke. Had he simply refused 
to repeat Aristotle’s conclusions uncriticized and unimproved, few 
would have found fault with his position. But Descartes was not 
content with rejecting Aristotle’s conclusions, he rejected his prin- 
ciples also, and among these the principle of continuity which em- 
bodied the supreme element of advance in Greek philosophy. The 
rejection of this principle was a distinct loss to human thought, a 
step backwards, a return to earlier and lower levels. And it was 
unfortunate that Descartes, legislating for the improvement of 
human thinking, as, no doubt he meant to do, should have cut 
philosophy off from the ripest, most practical fruits of Greek specu- 
lation, and delivered it over to the “ independent worlds ” of Plato. 
The continuity-theory of mind and matter, thought out by Aristotle, 
whatever else may be said of it, is true to experience; the divorce- 
theory introduced by Descartes, anything but such. We can readily 
understand the great Greek when he declares soul and body one 
substance, notwithstanding the fact that in themselves they are 
irreducibly distinct; we cannot, in the light of experience, either 
understand or approve the counter statement of Descartes, that 
soul and body stand so utterly out of all relationship that no bridge 
of communication spans the abysmal chasm yawning between the 
two. The question, therefore, is whether Plato’s divided world of 


’ spirit and matter is as true to fact and experience as Aristotle’s 
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undivided world of the same. It is not a question of details at all, 
but of the general working-principle on which philosophers should 
elect to do their thinking. 

The abandonment of the idea of continuity, and the revival of 
Plato’s divided world of spirit and matter, had consequences un- 
told—too many to be recounted here. There is one, however, to 
which attention should be called—it is the severence of all relation 
between philosophy and theology. Catholic though he was, and 
educated by the Jesuit Fathers at La Fléche, Descartes does not 
seem to have turned his advantages to profit. He had no accurate 
grasp of the distinction between dogma and theology, and the con- 
fusion served him ill, besides doing the world much harm when 
published. He enjoys the unenviable distinction of having been the 
first to start coursing on its endless rounds that grossest of con- 
fusions which proclaims the dogmas of the Christian religion to be 
nothing more than the learned reasonings of the erudite;® thereby 
misleading Kant and the long line of thinkers that followed, none 
of them, unfortunately, as hesitant or critical as they might have 
been, before pressing in the steps of this airy and venturesome bell- 
wether of the flock. ‘I revered our theology,” he writes, “ and 
sought as much as anyone else to gain heaven; but having learned 
for a certainty that the way is no less open to the most ignorant 
than to the most learned, and that the revealed truths which 
conduct us thither are above our intelligence, I would not dare 
submit them to the weakness of my reasonings; and I thought 
it necessary to have an extraordinary assistance from heaven, and 
to be more than man, if I would.undertake their examination 
successfully.” ® ‘ 

A distinction between the intuitions of faith and the reason- 
ings of theology would have rescued his thought from this initial 
confusion, but he was unable to perceive the difference, and because 
of this mental limitation, he decreed that scholastic theology should 
be “ exterminated ”—the phrase is his. “ What need is there,” he 
asks, “for .such superfluous endeavor, when we see idiots and 
country folk equally capable of attaining heaven as we? Would it 
not be far better to have the simple theology of these ruder folk 
than to fill it with dispute, mutual recrimination, and calumny? ”’? 

*This confusion is exposed at length in a previous article: What Is Dogma? 
Tue CatHortic Wortp, June, 1916. 

*Discours de la Méthode. I., p. 129. Cousin’s edition. 

"L’Esprit de la Philosophie Moderne. By J. Maritain. Revue de Philosophie, 


June, 1914, p. 613, note 2. * 
VOL, Clil.—50 
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Descartes did not observe that the so-called “ simple theology ” of 
these ruder folk is “ faith,” and not theology at all, simple or other- 
wise. Theology is a science the necessity and usefulness of which 
Descartes here admirably proves—for how could minds like his 
have their confusions removed, and how could the dear “ rustics,” 
whom he so extols, be saved from the objections and dubieties of 
the learned, if faith were always to remain “simple” and our 
speech contained no more words than yea, yea, and nay, nay? It is 
to render Christian truth communicable to others, to convert faith, 
so far as possible, into personal knowledge, to make our “ service 
reasonable ” and not blind, that theology endeavors to flank it round 
with scientific light. What a pity that Descartes should have 
conceived of faith as out of all relation to the rest of our knowledge, 
as a light hidden under a bushel, never destined to flame brighter, 
or have its rays commingle with those of reason, for the latter’s 
greater illumination, discipline, inspiration, and good! 

It was the ambition of Descartes to create a Physics indepen- 
dent of Aristotle’s, and to tie philosophy, as closely as possible for 
the future, to a physical form and manner of explanation. Think- 
ing that philosophy had become too intimately allied with theology, 
and not knowing that the Schoolmen in their palmiest days had 
kept these two sciences clearly distinct, Descartes resolved that the 
future alliance of philosophy should be with science, and in par- 
ticular with the science of mechanics and its accepted modes of 
procedure. This new alliance meant that both philosophy and 
science should range themselves in hostile array against theology, | 
and this they did with a will that still continues. This hostility 
was both a mistake and an injustice, as the neutrality of philosophy 
towards theology could and should have been maintained. 

Absolute autonomy was not necessary for the progress of 
philosophy, or for the furtherance of philosophical reform. Philos- 
ophy and science could both have remained impartial in their atti- 
tude, and not lost any of their development by so remaining. If 
they do not include theology within their scope, that is no reason 
for excluding it altogether from consideration or for attempting to 
drive it out of its own proper and appointed place. The philosopher 
and the scientist might well have kept their minds free of all theo- 
logical bias, whether positive or negative. An anti-theological tem- 
per was not required for the successful advancement either of 
philosophy or of science. To secure the autonomy of reason in its 
own domain, it was not necessary to separate philosophy and theol- 
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ogy absolutely, any more than it is necessary for the States forming 
the American union to disavow the Federal Government, as a 
means to the retention of their sovereignty, each in its own par- 
ticular sphere. To distinguish the philosophical and theological 
fields, without separating them, or introducing false enmity between 
them, would have amply answered the purpose of the Cartesian 
reform. And philosophy would have lost none of its historical 
nature as a general discipline distinct from the particular disciplines 
which we call the sciences, nay, it would have been saved from the 
ruinous course of disintegration and disruption on which it was 
launched, had Descartes contented himself with distinguishing 
rather than disjoining the world of thought and the world of things, 
the universe of faith and the universe of knowledge. His famaus, 
Cogito; ergo sum, reveals the fault of his whole system—for it is 
by knowing things, and ourselves as among them, that we come to 
frame the notion of existence, not by contemplating our own per- 
sonality apart. ; 

It is usual to find the Cartesian reform presented as “a most 
welcome departure from an ecclesiastical tradition that held the 
world in thrall.” This way of looking at it excuses the hostility 
to Christian teaching, which it bred and spread. It conceals rather 
than reveals its nature. The Cartesian reform meant more than a 
break with “ ecclesiastical ” tradition, in the parlance of the critics. 
It meant a permanent rupture with human tradition, and by that 
must the percentage of our loss be measured. A purely scientific 
movement, proceeding in contempt of the classical and the Christian 
traditions, is a de-humanizing influence against which the philosophy 
of the present has healthily begun to react, though the force of the 
reaction has been too extreme. The classical, the Christian, and 
the scientific traditions have mich to learn from one another, as, 
to its cost, the world has now discovered. Cutting truth in two 
has not proved itself the unmixed blessing the mind’s dismemberers 
thought it would when philosophy, taking its cue from the religious 
reaction of the times, chose to disrupt all existing unities rather 
than take them as stepping-stones to higher things, and a world 
beyond. 

Says a recent writer: 


Four hundred years ago a section of religious men in Europe 
introduced the novel idea that a man should be allowed to save 
his own soul even at the expense if necessary of the unity of 


” 
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Christendom. This was to inaugurate a new era of “ religious 
freedom ”—“ the right of private judgment” in matters re- 
ligious. After these four centuries of experiment with this 
_anarchical principle, the Protestant nations of Europe have not 
a single rallying-point, much less a common temple towards 
which to draw the religious life of Christendom. Nor is there 
to be found at this hour of greatest spiritual trial a central 
court of appeal to judge or mediate between them. And inevit- 
ably so; for disruption is of the essence of Protestantism, and 
disruption has marked its course all along from the tragic 
days of the Teutonic Hebrew priest of Wittenberg to the comic 
epoch of Kikuyu. It has merely consecrated national and in- 
dividual prejudices and peculiarities, and sacrificed the unity 
of a great religion to the precious vagaries of private opinion. 
It has not even the concentration of Mohammedanism with 
which to support its “missionary enterprise.” There is a 
grim dramatic fitness that at this late hour the nation which 
inaugurated the strange doctrine of the rights of the natural 
man to his own supernatural privileges should have proposed 
to establish by the sword of steel that unity of Western civili- 
zation which it prevented from being secured by the sword of 
the spirit.® 





®The Hibbert Journal, April, 1916, pp. 525, 526. 




















WAR AND PAIN. 
BY MAY BATEMAN. 


QAR like the present War, undertaken as a “ desperate 
remedy for evils worse than itself,” brings in its 
wake, unfortunately, loss and pain equally with wars 
undertaken from motives of national ambition on a 
colossal scale. Never indeed in the history of the 
eo opps ‘the great ravager ” swept over such vast spaces with its 
hordes of suffering. In this country and that we see tracks which 
it has decimated or defiled, depopulating them or leaving behind 
maimed and broken human life in place of what was vigorous and 
virile; the visible world shows gaps in its ranks as a majestic forest 
does when storm and lightning have had their way with it, and 
brought down alike sapling and oak. 

Who can wonder if there arises a murmur from the stricken 
nations and from those who, themselves standing outside the actual 
fray, keep vigil near or penetrate its boundaries with their charity? 
Conscious of what war means to-day when it is waged under the sea 
and upon land and in the air at one and the same moment, there are 
those who ask, “ How can these horrors be reconciled with Chris- 
tianity? What can the Christian apologist urge to extenuate war?” 

Christianity—the one perfect balance—can gauge precisely the 
worth of those incorporeal attributes which tend to make all that 
is worth having in an individual or a nation. The Church of 
Christ—always strong for peace—discriminates between war that 
is just and war that is unjust, and throws in the scale the magnificent 
eternal principles—honor, truth, loyalty, justice. From earliest 
ages she has blessed warriors taking part in combat undertaken “ 
the interests of justice.” “The injury received or the danger 
to be averted must,” however, “be genuine, and, moreover, bear 
some proportion to the evils that war necessarily involves,” says a 
writer whose small penny pamphlet? on this subject, within the 
reach of all, contains more sound facts than many a more ex- 
haustive and expensive volume. “Thus, the end in view should 
not only be good (sic), the assertion or defence of some real right, 
but it should be an occasion of great consequence to the nation, 
such as a grievous violation of the country’s honor or material 





‘Christianity and War. By Rev. J. Keating, S.J. 
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interests, serious breach of treaty obligations, assistance given to 
the nation’s enemies, or, again, a duty imposed by considerations of 
humanity, as the giving help to another nation unduly oppressed. ... 
War must really be, as it has often been called, wlttma ratio regum: 
the final argument when others have been tried and failed...... 
Again: “ For the community as for the individual, there are certain 
goods which may rightly be reckoned more precious than life. 
Consequently, national life may be risked to preserve them.” “ If 
a State has a real right to a thing of relative importance and war 
is the only method by which that right can be preserved, then the 
vindication of justice by force, the securing, that is, of a moral 
good by the infliction of a physical evil, is not only just but may be 
binding on conscience.”? “ No Christian may deny that there have 
been occasions and there might be other occasions when war is 
not only necessary but right,” said Robert Hugh Benson in an im- 
passioned sermon delivered two years before the outbreak of the 
present war; “no one in the possession of reason would say that 
war is the worst of all evils...... There are times when war is the 
only escape—when civilization is threatened by barbarism, when 
society is endangered by anarchy, when those great eternal princi- 
ples of love and justice are at stake. If there is no way in which 
they can be saved except by war, then by war let them be saved! ” 

Christianity qua Christianity detests war, but Christianity 
holds war lawful under these conditions, and herself waged it 
“holily ” in the Middle Ages, first to vindicate her right to visit 
the holy places, and then in the attempt to recover the sacred land 
from the Saracens. 

In spite of high incentive, though, the pain and suffering 
—moral, mental and physical—which war compels (however time 
and circumstance may lessen its acuteness)—touches in transit 
innumerable lives, and stretches in the present instance so incal- 
culably far that in view of it many have felt the shock of an as- 
sault upon the very stronghold of their faith in God. The waters 
of Marah have broken all bounds and changed the face of the 
landscape; sweeping barriers away, obliterating landmarks; length- 
ening out and widening amongst the nations until scarcely a window 
but views, at least from an angle, that red and shining flood. We 
cannot escape it; we can neither shut our ears to the turmoil of that 
surging torrent, nor blind our eyes to the actual mangled wreckage 
which it casts up at the threshold of our own homes. 

*Primer of Peace and War. Edited by Rev. C. Plater, S.J. 
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The most sincere disciple of a gospel of negation which denies 
the existence of pain, must surely surrender some of his dear beliefs 
in view of the evidence of his normal senses in the present crisis. 
Even the least imaginative must realize that physical nerves and 
muscles are not lacerated, that limbs are not torn off bodily, nor 
flesh stabbed nor bone splintered without commensurate suffering. 
With whatever dumb courage the sufferers face this ravage of their 
“lovely youth,” each individual one has had to brace himself not only 
physically but mentally to adjust the powers of his other members, 
to adjust his whole view of life to the new conditions. To put 
the latter baldly, life for him never can be the same again. 
Realization such as this, inevitable though it be and part of a pro- 
cess which simply cannot be understood if it is looked at from its 
material significance alone, is achieved only at tremendous cost. It 
comes within the experience not of “ the chosen,” but of the average 
man—not of the experienced thinker only, but of the raw boy. 
Fortuitously, some would say, both alike summarily are called upon 
to pour 

erry out the red 
Sweet wine of youth; give up the years to be 
Of work and joy. 


Living sacrifices, if ever living sacrifices were—though too few 
look upon them in that light. 

But war causes indirect, as well as direct, suffering. No 
man may go with another in the wet way of pain without having 
his own feet stained, nor share the burden unless his own shoulder 
bends to the load and his back muscles give to the strain; it follows 
that something “goes out” from him mystically in the process; that 
once more, as so often happens in life, the surface view of love 
or friendship covers loss and gain in a far deeper sense. Love is 
spiritually as well as physically the great creative force. It empties 
itself in giving, and new capacity of giving flows afresh in its 
veins. All love has in it exquisite capacity for pain: all pain fias 
in it exquisite capacity of love. “ L’amour a fait la douleur et la 
douleur a fait l'amour.” ‘ Behind sorrow there is always a soul,” 
says a writer who plumbed an abyss of sin as well as sorrow. 
“ The essential difference between one man and another lies in this, 
that the one feels more than the other,” taught Ruskin. To say 
that “ the little cup that is made to hold so much can hold so much 
and no more, though all the purple vats of Burgundy be filled with 
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wine to the brim, and the treaders stand knee-deep in the gathered 
grapes of the stony vineyards of Spain,” is to amplify that phil- 
osophy. Pain to-day is continually being poured into goblets, 
some of which overflow after the first few drops. But if they can 
hold and contain it, the liquid flame within them glows like the 
heart of an opal. 

Pain is, and suffering, imminent, tangible, widespread. To 
watch the beloved in agony is to tread with him the way of 
suffering. We cannot evade it: it must be met. It brings in 
its train, in most cases, the strange composure which comes 
with nearly every vast experience. There is calm in the supreme 
moment of love fulfilled; there is entire silence as a rule in the 
room where the dead lies, wrapped in the mantle of kings; there is 
a mystical hush at the culminating moment of the Mass. Feeling, 
once it is great enough, compels the senses to a kind of involuntary 
quiescence by sheer force of its strength. In face of it the will sets 
itself, rigid, with two alternatives before it. There is the pagan 
view, there is the Christian view to choose as the foundation upon 
which a man may rear his fortress of defence against pain’s attack. 

For such as see in paganism at its best, with the present writer, 
an embryo stream which was, little by little, to force its way out- 
wards until it opened into, and was at once made part of, and ab- 
sorbed in the great Sea of Christianity, all that was fine and en- 
duringly noble in that driving force which impelled men to many 
immortal acts of glory, will show clear. The light on the waters 
shone out in the darkest ages; heroes bathed there and poured out 
their life blood by its banks. There was in the pagan attitude a 
magnificent fortitude, an almost invincible courage in face of 
bodily torment. Zeno the philosopher bit his tongue off that even 
in the extremity of torture the names of his comrades might not 
be forced from him. To shrink from pain was contemptible; even 
to inflict it upon self was good, since pain brought wisdom, 
eminently to be desired of man; lasting dishonor was the part of 
him who failed under its test. Love of country stirred pagans to a 
degree difficult to realize nowadays when we are many of us 
ashamed to admit how deep, how intimate are the ties which bind 
us to our own motherland. For the honor of the country they 
lived, for the honor of the county they fell, their dearest hope “ to 
set a crown of imperishable glory on the land.” “If to die nobly 
is the chief part of excellence, to us out of all men fortune gave 
this lot, for hastening to set a crown of freedom on Hellas, we lie 
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possessed of praise that grows not old,” is the epitaph of the 
‘Athenian dead at Platea. . “O passer-by, tell the Lacedemonians 
that we lie here awaiting their orders,” cry dying Spartans at 
Thermopyle. The Greek spirit at its loftiest is embodied in Czdi- 
tius’ words to his men before he sent them into action: “ Soldiers, 
it is necessary for us to go, but it is not necessary for us to return.” 

Here are all manner of high qualities; composure, unflinching ~ 
determination, a solemn dedication, as it were, of the individual 
life to the common cause. Eternal qualities these, going far to 
make a high ideal, though not the highest; something at least 
immeasurably loftier than the new paganism which before the war 
was spreading so insiduously in England, and gathering disciple 
upon disciple into its ranks. Early pagans did kneel before the 
altars of gods, false though they were; modern pagans of two years 
ago merely worshipped images of themselves. We can afford 
generously to obliterate memories of the darkest aspect of paganism, 
its cruelty, its excesses, its necromancy, and looking only at the best 
side of it see that we have something better still. 

The pagan view oi pain as compared with the Christian view 
is as limited as is the vision of a man who relies upon his naked 
eyesight when looking at a landscape, compared with that of one 
who uses a telescope, and so has distant objects brought within his 
direct range. The pagan, to contain his indomitable soul, erected 
a citadel the thickness of whose walls deadened his cry of agony. 
But the Christian, accepting pain instead of combating or denying 
it, relies not at all upon the strength of any artificial fortress. He 
makes of pain mystical wings to lift him to unknown dimensions, 
to soar above the highest tower of the strongest prison built within 
the memory of man. 

“T was not, I came to be; I was, I am not; that is all; and 
who shall say more will lie; I shall not be,” says the pagan. But 
the Christian: “ That which thou sowest is not quickened, except 
it die first. And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not the 
body that shall be, but bare grain...... God giveth it a body...... 
It is sown in dishonor, it shall rise in glory: It is sown in weakness, 
it shall rise in power.” 

Everything in the Christian attitude makes for growth and 
possibility. Pain borne by another rouses in the onlooker a burn- 
ing love of humanity; it wrenches the soul abruptly free from self. 
We literally look upon the thousand signs of suffering about us 
without seeing. that if we are at all to help the sufferers we must 
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suffer too. ‘‘ Suffer with: suffer alongside.” The instinct of the 
inmost heart is to demand some kindred experience to bridge the 
chasm between our health and their disablement. Not shame, not 
patriotism even, not the call of the state to economize, bids us strip 
ourselves of our little luxuries and amusements, but love in its most 
selfless form. 

Christianity, always sane and coherent, prevents the torrent 
of emotion from spending itself aimlessly and directs it to a given 
end. (The barriers of Christianity are never raised except with 
this intention.) “ Every common duty fulfilled, however hum- 
drum,” it says, “every individual sacrifice, large or small, can 
severally be offered mystically for the beloved, so that whether or 
no he is humanly conscious of it, your human love will buoy him 
as the sea buoys the wearied swimmer who floats upon its waves. 
Every accomplished action, every prayer, every moment of your 
day, if such is your intention, may go towards this end and so 
take shining meaning and purpose.” ® 

This golden secret of love, known to mystics from earliest 
ages, has been the motive force of countless lives which we, in 
our ignorance, misunderstood or criticized as selfish. Vicarious love 
shines through the iron framework of every grille that confronts 
us in a convent. The surrender of what we think of as essentials 
by Carmelites, Poor Clares, the Trappists and so forth, to mention 
a few only to the enclosed Orders (and the same rule applies to 
all who follow the call of religious vocation) are made far less for 
love of their own soul’s welfare than of ours. They are living acts 
of contrition for our negligence. They do for the sinner, the in- 
different man, and the tired and suffering man too, what he dare 
not, or will not, or cannot do for himself. For us they make the 
supreme renunciation of “rarer gifts than gold,” that we whose 
faith is frail and insecure may still win heavenwards on waves of 
prayer. Yet we wonder at their serenity and peace, forgetting that 
to give and give again and only urge that more still should be 
given, is the supreme largess of love. Such as they chant: 


Not in such feebleness of heart, 

We play our solitary part; 

Not fugitives of battle, we 

Hide from the world, and let things be: 
But rather, looking over earth, 
Between the bounds of death and birth; 


*Paul Claudel. 
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And sad at heart, for sorrow and sin, 
We wondered, where might help begin. 
And on our wonder came God’s choice, 
A sudden light, a clarion voice, 

Clearing the dark, and sounding clear: 
And we obeyed; behold us, here! 

In prison bound, but with your chains: 
Sufferers, but of alien pains...... 
Careless, they live and die: but we 
Care, in their stead, for Calvary. 


Vicarious suffering, then, is a definite stage in the vast illu- 
minative process of pain. Christianity is vision. It sees the facts 
of life not only as they show now but as they may show hereafter. 

Christianity’s strong light, if it dawned upon us all at once 
in its entirety, would dazzle or blind us. So mercifully it pene- 
trates us by degrees. Feebly, we blink and peer at it at first, be- 
tween the interstices of our fingers, like little children when the 
nursery blinds are first drawn up in the morning. Presently, we 
stumble to the window, and clear in that shining vista we see pain 
flowing onward like a river straight to God...... So out into the 
open where upon the river this little skiff is moored which we must 
enter soon or late. 

Paradox though it may appear, it is a divine fact that the more 
hampered and tied the human body, the more swiftly and straightly 
may the soul speed to its goal. Here again, when we look into it, 
is sweet reasonableness and logic. The most finite mind realizes that 
he who really loves another tries not only to follow in his foot- 
steps but to walk with him, so that, through continual close con- 
tact and intimacy, he may come to resemble his ideal. If Chris- 
tianity means anything at all, it means that with the knowledge of 
Christ, comes the Love of Christ. How then can we even hope 
closely to follow, still less to become like, Him Who was called the 
Man of Sorrows, Who suffered acutely not only in every separate 
limb upon the Cross, but mentally in Gethsemane, unless we too 
endure both physical and mental pain? 

“The wonder grows that Christians can ever say, not only 
‘Why should I suffer this or that?’ but ‘Why should J suffer so?’ 
as though the better the Christian the less he might be expected 
to suffer...... The more Christ’s Life is ours, the more is suffering 
bound to be ours, If, indeed, we think ourselves to be serving 
Christ and do not suffer, then should astonishment begin...... 
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With this primal fact of our incorporation with Our Lord goes its 
complementary truth that we are one each with the other, and 
that if His Suffering is in a true sense ours, our suffering has 
become, since it is mystically His, vicarious and redemptive. Chris- 
tian suffering is not sterile. There is no hint in Christianity of 
suffering for its own sake... ... ”4 But accepted pain, pain “ taken 
aright,” borne first without resentment and ultimately willingly 
almost visibly lifts man from mortal surroundings to immortal ones. 
To God’s calendar of Saints there have been added innumerable 
names since war began. 

“Is the end of life only to live? Are the feet of the chil- 
dren of God to be bound forever to this miserable earth? The end 
of life is not to live, but to die, not only to touch the cross but to 
mount it; to give in joy what we have to give.” So Paul Claudel, 
the poet dramatist whose vision, whose “ profound logic’ admits 
him to “ the small company of the truly great, A¢schylus, Dante, 
Shakespeare,” in the critic’s eyes. 

“ Granting a soul of royal quality, pain all but infallibly must 
perfect it.”* “Acts of the intellect and heart cannot come near 
the objective value of a will that is being tested by pain, and simply 
holds on...... These living crucifixes stand clear altogether of that 
wrangling world of controversy in which we ourselves dispute 
pain’ extensions of Christ Crucified.”"® Every separate soul of 
whom this can be said has earned the splendid right to echo St. 
Paul’s words, “I fill up those things that are wanting of the suffer- 
ings of Christ.” 

In this, the Catholic view of pain then, pain shows even to 
eyes blinded with tears as something which contains an almost in- 
comparable power of spiritual development and growth, and he who 
accepts it mystically passes stage by stage through the first pro- 
cess of initiation into the understanding of discipleship, when 
crippled and helpless though he be, he still may walk with no 
other than Christ, in closest union, even here on earth. 


All which I took from thee I did but take, 
Not for thy harms, 

But just that thou might’st seek it in My arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 

Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home: 
Rise, clasp My Hand, and come! 
*With Dyed Garments. By C. C. Martindale. 

*Martindale’s Life of Benson. *Robert Hugh Benson, 




















AT CLOSE OF DAY. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


[A recent press report gave this description, written by a French soldier, 
of a touching and dramatic experience: 

“Near me lay two soldiers, mortally wounded: one, a Bavarian, young and 
fair-haired, with a gaping wound in his stomach, and the other a young 
Frenchman, hit in the side and head. 

“Both were in pain, growing paler and paler. I saw a feeble movement on 
the part of the Frenchman, who painfully slipped his hand under his coat for 
something hidden away under his breast. 

“He drew out a little silver crucifix, which he pressed to his lips. Feebly 
but clearly he began: ‘Hail, Mary, full of grace.’ 

“The Bavarian opened his blue eyes, which were already glazing with ap- 
proaching death, turned his head toward the Frenchman, and with a look, not 
of hate but almost of love, finished in a murmur the prayer, ‘Holy Mary, 
Mother of God, pray for us sinners now and at the hour of our death,’ 

“The eyes of the two men met, and they understood. The Frenchman 
held out his crucifix to the other, who kissed it and, taking him by the hand, 
said, ‘Having served our countries, let us go to God reconciled.’ 

“The sun, disappearing behind a purple cloud, shed a golden gleam on 
the blood-stained bodies.”] 


This account inspired the following poem by Miss Thomas: 


THE great drive over, at close of day, 
Side by side on the field they lay: 

One from France, from Bavaria one; 
For each the battle of life was done. 


Then, he who had fought for the Lilies of France 
Fixed on the cross his drooping glance, 

And a light-of-the-soul came on his face, 

As he prayed, “ Hail, Mary, full of Grace.” 


And he from Bavaria turned his head: 

“ Ora pro nobis,” his white lips said, 

“Pray for us now and when death draws near.” 
The heart of the other leaped to hear! 


“T fought for my country, you fought for yours— 
Who knows? The kingdom of Heaven endures; 
Thither, my brother, we go as one.” 

And together they passed, the great drive done. 

















RICHARD ROLLE OF HAMPOLE.! 
BY H. C. WATTS. 


MAIN the year 1319, Pope John XXII. ruled the Church 
Mm Universal from the Chair of Peter, and the Kingdom 
of England groaned under the incompetent rule of 
Edward II. and the factional disorders brought about 
by the intrusion into affairs of State of Thomas, 
Earl of Lancaster, son of that Edmund upon whom Pope Innocent 
IV. had conferred the crown of Sicily and Naples. It was a period 
of national unrest and discontent. The whole of Yorkshire and the 
northern counties seethed with the aftermath of the expeditions 
of Edward I. into Scotland, and the defeat of the English at 
Bannockburn by Robert Bruce, and the capture of the Border town 
of Berwick in 1318. It was a time when kings and prelates were 
brought into violent conflict; when the country clergy thought it 
no shame to poach on the preserves of the bishops; when fighting 
was common among men, and social disorder widespread. It was, 
in fact, a time when ordinarily, reckoning such things as the world 
reckons, religion might be thought to be in a very parlous condition: 
but it was also a time when by the favor of Divine Providence the 
Church put forth a rare gem of spiritual purity. 

Sometime about the year 1300—for authorities are not agreed 
as to the exact date—in the little Yorkshire village of Thornton 
Dale, near the town of Pickering, was born Richard, son of William 
Rolle. Since the passing of religion there have been no Catholics 
in Pickerton until 1911, when an heroic priest, the Rev. E. H. 
Bryan, who had spent the best part of his life in the Established 
Church, having become a Catholic and being ordained to the priest- 
hood, opened a small mission in the town, where a glorious parish 
church, now in the hands of Protestants, testifies to the devotion of 
the faithful in an age long past. So has the Faith of Richard Rolle 
come back once more to his home country. 

Save for a few autobiographical passages in the Jncendium 
Amoris, little is known of the life of Richard Rolle, apart from the 
legenda in a tentative Office for his festival in the York Breviary, 
which was compiled by the Cistercian nuns of Hampole, and is con- 
sidered to be contemporary. 


*The “Incendium Amoris” of Richard Rolle of Hampole. Edited by Margaret 
Deanesly. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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As a lad he showed great industry in his studies, and at the 
age of sixteen Thomas de Nevile, Archdeacon of Durham, and very 
probably a member of the powerful North country family of the 
Neviles, sent him to the University of Oxford. There, according to 
the Office, he made great progress, distinguishing himself not only 
in theology and the doctrines of the Sacred Scriptures, but also 
in physics and secular science: so he continued for three years. 

The deplorable state of the Kingdom could not but be felt 
keenly at Oxford. The reverses of the English at Bannockburn, 
followed by the death of Edward I., culminated in the ac- 
cession of Edward II. Weak-willed and miserably idle, this king 
allowed himself to be ruled entirely by favorites, and confusion was 
worse confounded by the intrigues of his unfaithful wife. And with 
the baronage in a state of armed antagonism to the king, the majority 
of the nation was between the upper and the nether millstones of the 
contending factions. So it was that Richard Rolle, having reached 
the age of nineteen years, thought within himself that the time of this 
mortal life was a thing very uncertain, and its ending a matter of 
much trepidation, especially to those who occupied themselves with 
carnal lusts or labored only to acquire riches; straining after these 
things by every wile and stratagem, only to fall into snares them- 
selves. And so, inspired by God, he thought upon his own last 
end, fearful that he should be snatched away in the bondage of 
his sins. Shortly after thinking upon these things he left Oxford 
and returned to his father’s house. 

The story of his assuming the habit of a hermit, as related 
in the Office, has a certain quaintness and shrewdness, reminiscent 
of St. Francis of Assisi. Indeed, the story of his conversion and 
setting forth as a religious is in many ways parallel to that of 
the Umbrian Saint; and in common with him and other heroic souls, 
especially those who have been called to pioneer work, Richard Rolle, 
having realized his vocation, was delightfully indifferent to the ad- 
verse criticism of those who thought him mistaken if not mad. 

One day, says the Life, he spoke to his sister, for whom he 
had a tender affection. ‘“ Very dear sister,’ he said, “ you have 
two kirtles, a white one and a gray one, which I am very much set 
on having (avide concupisco). So I ask you as a great favor 
whether you would not care to give them to me, and bring them to 
me in the copse close by, and also bring at the same time my father’s 
rain cloak with the hood.” 

His sister gladly agreed, and the next day, according to her 
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promise, she carried the garments to the copse already mentioned, 
utterly ignorant of what her brother had in his mind. He, however, 
had laid his plans well. As soon as he had received the. garments 
from his sister he set to work and ripped off the sleeves from the 
gray kirtle. Then he cut the buttons off the white one, and in 
some sort of fashion managed to sew the gray sleeves on the white 
kirtle, and fixed them in such a way that they would suit. his 
purpose. The Latin text of the Office implies that there may have 
been some little astonishment caused by the outward effect of the 
young hermit’s attempt at fashioning a habit. 

But the result of his tailoring must have appeared very satis- 
factory to the youth, for he removed his proper garments and put 
on, first of all, his sister’s white kirtle, upon which he had sewed 
the white sleeves, then over this he put the gray one from which 
the sleeves had been ripped, and through the slits he stuck his arms, 
and over all he wore his father’s hooded rain cloak. According to 
contemporary pictures this latter was very much like the Franciscan 
caputium; a kind of tippet fitting on the shoulders with a hood 
‘attached. And so, after a fashion, he was dressed out as a rather 
irregular copy of a hermit. The Office is very insistent upon the 
outward effect. 

But his sister had been watching all this time, and when she 
saw her brother in so extraordinary a costume she was genuinely 
frightened. “ My brother is mad: my brother is mad!” she cried 
aloud. But he drove her off, and fearing that her cries might bring 
his relations and neighbors to restrain him, he too made off. 

After he had put on the habit of a hermit, and had made the 
renunciation of his father’s house, Richard Rolle set out for a 
certain church. The name is not given in the York Breviary, but 
the late Monsignor Benson declares it to have been at Topcliffe. It 
was the Vigil of the Assumption, and he entered the church to hear 
evensong, and sat down in the seat of the squire, Sir John of Dal- 
ton by name, and a friend of his father’s. Lady Dalton, too, had 
come to attend evensong, and when the knight’s servants saw the 
young man in the pew they made as to remove him forcibly. But she 
would not permit it, and so his devotions were undisturbed. When 
evensong was finished and he rose to leave the church, the sons of 
the squire who also were students at Oxford, recognized him and 
asked him if he were not the son of William Rolle whom they knew 
at the University. 

On the following day, the Feast of the Assumption (and here is 
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a striking parallel to the conversion of St. Francis), Richard Rolle 
entered the church, and without receiving any sort of command he 
put on a surplice and sang in the choir at Matins and Mass. Then, 
when the Gospel had been read, he asked the blessing of the priest, 
and ascending the pulpit preached a sermon that moved the congre- 
gation so much that the people could not restrain their tears. 

After the Mass he was persuaded by the squire to dine with 
him. At first he refused to enter the manor house, insisting upon 
going into one of the outhouses, but at length Sir John prevailed 
on him to join the family at table. Throughout the meal he ob- 
served a recollected silence, nor could their efforts extract a single 
word from him. When he had eaten what he considered to be 
sufficient for his needs he wished to withdraw. But Sir John, as 
a friend of the Rolle family, thought it high time to reprove the 
young man for courtesy’s sake. “ That,” he said, “is hardly the 
thing to do;” and so he persuaded him to stay. 

When the meal was over Rolle again intimated very plainly 
that he wished to retire, but the squire detained him in conversation 
until all the family had gone from the room, then he asked him 
again if he were not the son of William Rolle. ‘“ What if I am?” 
he replied, fearing evidently that he might be sent home again, and 
prevented from following what he believed to be his vocation. But 
Sir John taxed him with many questions, and being satisfied that 
he was sincere in seeking the solitary life, he promised to help him 
in every way. 

And so, acting on this promise, the squire provided him with a 
proper habit befitting a hermit, and invited him to stay at the hall 
for the time being. Later on he housed him in a little solitary 
hermitage, and provided him with all the necessities of life. So the 
young man began the life of divine contemplation at Topcliffe. His 
writings indicate to what heights of prayer and spiritual vision he 
rose. For nearly three years in fasting and watching he passed 
along the ways of purgation and illumination, and of this time he 
tells in the earlier chapters of the Incendium. 

Nor in this solitary contemplation was he to find even external 
peace. He was accused of being a vagabond, of being, so to speak, 
a religious squatter, and he writes in the Jncendium of the virtue 
and merit of the solitary life of devotion. But in this connection 
we have to consider that so late as the fourteenth century the eremit- 
ical life was so perfectly understood as to be considered anything 


but an innovation. And, therefore, if Richard Rolle became an ob- 
VOL, CIII.—51 
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ject of suspicion to the monastic orders in whose vicinity he lived, 
we may lay a great deal of it to the unsettled and disturbed state of 
the country; the prevalence of discharged soldiers, and also of 
undoubted vagabonds who did undeniably live by deluding the lay- 
people and obtaining alms under false pretenses. Be this as it may, 
Rolle does make a very eloquent appeal for the life of solitude as 
in no way inferior to the cenobitic life. As to the exact nature of 
the charges made against him, that can only be gathered from the 
tone of his vindication. 

In considering Richard Rolle as a devotional writer, it will 
be noticed that he shows with the other English mystics, such as 
Juliana of Norwich, Walter Hilton and many another, an intense 
passionate love for the Sacred Humanity of Jesus Christ: this, it 
may be said, is the chief characteristic of English medizval de- 
votion, paralleled also in St. Bernard’s Jesu Dulcis Memoria. This 
passion of love Rolle exhibits to perfection in his devotional poems: 

Jesu at Thy will 

I pray that I may be; 
All my heart fulfill 

With perfect love to Thee: 
That I have done ill 

Jesu, forgive Thou me; 
And let me never spill 

Jesu, for Thy pity. Amen.? 

In some passages this desire for the Beloved lifts the writer 
to sublime heights of poetic utterance: 

....My love is ever in sore sighing, 
While I linger in this way. 
My love is after Thee longing, 
And bindeth me both night and day: 
Till I come unto my King, 
That there I dwell beside Him may, 
And see myself His fair shining, 
In life that lasteth aye...... P 

The mystic is much misunderstood, largely on account of the 
many charlatans who, under the name of mystics, propagate the 
queer rites and antics of the many esoteric cults that have sprung 
up. But the true Catholic mystic is simple, for he is just the pas- 
sionate lover, the lover of God; hence, the love of God is the 
sole explanation of the mystic’s life. It may be that there is some 
kind of justification for the exploration of mysticism as a “ variety 

24 Book of the Love of Jesus. By Monsignor Benson, 
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of religious experience’’—it may be. But when once we grasp 
what the Catholic mystic is, the inquiry into his mysticism as a 
psychological phenomenon is impertinence, to say the least; an 
over-curious searching into the mysteries of Divine Love which are 
to be revealed to God’s lovers, not psychological specimens for the 
philosophical laboratory. If mysticism is to be studied the atti- 
tude of the student is on his knees in humble prayer, not with an 
over-anxious searching at the library table. 

So, it is love that leads the solitaries apart; love for God, 
and it was in this solitary life of contemplation that Richard 
Rolle found the most perfect unfolding of his soul: there, like 
the Apostle St. Paul, he was rapt to the third heaven, and heard 
the mysteries of God, which may not be uttered by mortal tongue. 
There is a curious incident related in the Life of the hermit. He 
was sitting one day in his cell at the midday meal, when there 
came to him the lady of the house—probably Lady Dalton—and 
many other persons who found him occupied in writing one of his 
spiritual treatises, and under the stress of inspiration he was writing 
very rapidly. The visitors begged him to lay aside his writing 
and speak to them some words of edification. Immediately he ad- 
dressed to them an exhortation, bidding them shun the vanities 
of the world and to fix their hearts on God. For two hours he 
spoke without interruption, nor, during all this time, did he . 
cease writing, which he continued in the rapid manner in which his 
hearers found him, and, says the York Breviary, the discourse and 
the writing were on totally different subjects. 

It was after he had attained to the prayer of contemplation 
that the hermit began to travel about. At Anderby, in the diocese 
of York, he healed the sickness of an anchoress, one Margaret by 
name. During these same travels he was the victim of many ac- 
cusations, made without any foundation. And by these slanders he 
suffered many trials, friendships were disturbed, and in some in- 
stances he felt it necessary to part from those who were giving 
him food and shelter. 

But, finally, after many wanderings, he came to Hampole where 
there was a convent of Cistercian nuns, and he is said to have 
acted as spiritual adviser to the community. The village of Ham- 
pole is still in existence, some seven miles from the town of Don- 
caster, on the road to Wakefield. There is no evidence that Ham- 
pole at any time possessed a parish church, though in Catholic 
days the few villagers would have attended the church of the nuns. 
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The nunnery has shared the fate of so many other magnificent re- 
ligious houses in that shire where the walls of Rievaulx, the home 
of St. Alred, and fountains bear witness to the architectural splen- 
dors that are now no more. The village of Hampole itself con- 
sists Of a few gray stone houses nestling together on the steep slope 
in a nook in the hill, and in front of the group of houses is an 
open space where the people of Hampole still draw their water from 
an ancient spring. The schoolhouse of the village has some old 
stones built into it, which are considered to have been taken from 
the nunnery building. Of the cell of Richard Rolle there is no 
trace whatever, but ther:: is a local tradition, which the editor of 
the Incendium says is without warrant, that an empty stone niche 
and a stone cross built into the schoolhouse were taken from the 
site of the hermit’s cell. 

Thus, after many trials and wanderings, did Richard Rolle 
find in this quiet retreat that peace which he had always sought, 
and here he wrote the greater part of his works, the last of them 
the Incendium Amoris. In the year 1349 he died, probably of the 
Black Death as Monsignor Benson conjectures, a plague that was 
raging in the North of England at the time. 

It is reported that after his death miracles were wrought 
through his relics and by his intercession. At one time it seemed 
probable that he would be canonized, though ultimately this did not 
happen. But his devotion spread to such a degree in the North 
that a tentative Office for his celebration was inserted in the 
Breviarium Eboracensium with the following caveat: 


The Office of St. Richard the Hermit, after he shall have 
been canonized by the Church; but in the meantime it is not 
lawful to sing this Office publicly in church at the Canonical 
Hours, or to solemnize his feast. But it is lawful to venerate 
a man of such eminent holiness of life, and to ask his inter- 
cession and to commend ourselves to his prayers in private 
devotions. 


The Collect which is found in this Office is at once a model of 
simplicity and devotion: 


O God, Who by the example of the holy hermit Richard, 
has taught us to despise earthly things and with a sincere heart 
to sigh after the things of heaven: grant to us, we beseech 
Thee, that we may so faithfully follow in the same, that with 
him we may in everlasting happiness taste of the stream of 
heavenly joy. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 




















TRANSMIGRATION. 
BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


SS IALCOTT walked along the river road filled with a 
yj strange new buoyancy. In all the years of his ab- 
Bil sence he had not guessed the depth of the Judge’s 
@\] friendship. He would write to him—there would be 
Mj) no reason for not writing—and after he was estab- 
" lished in some permanent home—a home for Ted—he 
would invite the old man to come and visit them. Responsibility 
towards his past was ended. . His debt was paid. He had not de- 
sired many luxuries in the days of his enforced frugality, but his 
long experience in the slums, detached from the decencies of life, 
had left him speculative as to what were the real necessities, so that 
sometimes even his modest expenditures towards respectability had 
seemed culpable. Once he had wanted a riding horse, and a blooded 
mare had been offered to him at a bargain price, but he felt it would 
be an injustice to buy it—an injustice to those creditors of his 
youth. And then there were the twins—at Christmas times he had 
longed to be guilty of all sorts of extravagant folly,-and he had been 
restrained by the consideration of his indebtedness. But apart from 
any personal wants there had always been another embarrassment ; 
he could never subscribe generously to any undertaking. He might 
preach philanthropy, work out reform measures, rouse men to build 
charitable institutions, but, even to the unprejudiced, he never con- 
tributed in proportion to his means. During the heat of the cam- 
paign he had actually been accused of avarice, for he dressed shabbily 
and lived in a cheap boarding-house. The reproach had hurt him; 
it was then that he allowed a statement to leak into the newspapers— 
he had “ obligations in the East.” It was a phrase to conjure with 
in this rough Western community. Most of the men had Eastern 
obligations that they were struggling to forget; there were old 
fathers and mothers waiting hopefully for tickets to transport them 
to their sons; there were deserted wives and hungry children; there 
were unpaid notes and criminal records. The voters clustered about 
Walcott with a new interest; he might stand above them with his 
eloquence and his education, but he had a sympathy and understand- 
ing that they were looking for in a candidate. 

Twilight was falling, streamers of red and gold flamed across 
the river, but the woods were gray and the shadows of the naked 
trees were merged into a common blackness. Walcott hastened his 
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steps; he did not want to be late for Anne’s dinner, even the roses 
as a precursor of peace would not excuse such rudeness. But if he 
was indifferent to her why should he dread her displeasure? Were 
not these assurances of indifference proof that he felt the need of 
reiterated resolution? He must banish Anne from his mind and think 
of Ted. He had that long interview with his nephew before him. 
He would be relieved when it was over. He had gone to the Judge 
without any formulated scheme, and he had selected the trifling 
occurrences of his boyhood to convince the old man of his identity, 
but he had been doubtful as to the outcome. In all the Judge’s 
busy years he might have no unstored corner of his brain to cherish 
such trivial memories, but the memories had been quickened by an 
immortal power and had risen quivering and eager, adding romance 
to his reminiscence. There was romance—romance everywhere. 
Who would have believed that the Judge with his forbidding manner, 
his clear, concise judgment, his lack of imagination had treasured a 
love story in his life? But the Judge was old; he had learned 
relinquishment. Ted was different; he might prove unpliable, he was 
so cynical, so rebellious, so uninterested in everything except Anne. 
But perhaps when he heard the whole story he might be appealed 
to through his affections. It had not been fair to reach out to him 
in secrecy. No wonder that he had resented the attitude of a stranger. 

Walcott’s mind was absorbed planning for that talk with Ted, 
proposing arguments and rejecting them, seeking plausible reasons 
and tactful means of approach. He did not notice the old hack 
coming towards him until he had to stand aside to let it pass, but 
the grizzled negro on the box was not so unmindful of his transient 
passenger who scattered greenbacks with such unthinkable ease. 

“ Ain’t yer tired, Massa? ” he asked ingratiatingly, and he pulled 
up his raw-boned horses. “ Reckon I could carry yer to Miss Polly 
Maxen’s for a dime seein’ that I’m goin’ that way.” 

“ But I don’t want to go to Miss Polly Maxen’s.” 

“Then mebbe yer goin’ to Mrs. Van Brun’s; jest carried the 
Senator thar. Long pull up that thar avenue, but I reckon I could 
turn round fer two bits.” 

“T’d rather walk,” said Walcott, irritated by the old man’s 
tenacity, “those ghosts of yours are going to fall down and die be- 
fore they reach the livery.” 

“ Wall, they ain’t as peart as they was this mornin’; none of us 
are, I reckon; I’m lettin’ ’em go easy and I’ve been settin’ here studyin’ 
*bout that thar river. ’Pears to me thar’s a rowboat floatin’ out in 
midstream. My sight ain’t good as it useter be. What yer reckon 
that is obur thar?” He pointed with his raveled whip end towards 
the water that was rapidly losing its reflected glamour of fire. 
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Walcott turned indifferently. “Why, yes, that is a boat. Must 
have slipped its moorings.” 

“Currents mighty swift jest thar.” 

“ Yes.” ; 

“ Wish to the Lord I had a rope,” continued the old driver. “ I’d 
lasso that boat. Somebody will be ‘quirin’ for it in the mornin’. 
Wouldn’t wonder if thar might be some reward.” 

“It may float into that cove just below here,” said Walcott, amused 
by the old negro’s suggestion of a lasso. “Then you can haul it in.” 

“Mebbe so—mebbe so—but that’s mighty uncertain. Current 
don’t allus swing that away. If that boat jest naturally cut away 
from its landing, what yer reckon it’s doin’ on its haid? ” 

“Tts head?” 

“Upside down—'taint natural for a boat to float bottom up- 
wards—pears to me thar somethin’ floatin’ underneath.” 

Walcott roused himself to some degree of interest. 

“ Where—where do you mean? ” 

“That thar black thing just at the boat’s end. Lord Almighty! 
do you reckon it’s a man?” 

Walcott broke through the hedge of bushes that guarded the 
water’s edge and followed the negro’s directing gaze. 

“T—I believe there is—something.” 

The old hack man eager for a sensation forgot the “ misery ” in 
his back that usually limited voluntary activity, and scrambling down 
from his high box seat he joined Walcott on the river shore. 

“Lord, Lord!” he exclaimed with a sort of ghoulish delight at 
this unlooked-for excitement, “that thar thing is a human arm 
caught like a buzzard in a trap.” 

“Do you see a hand?” 

“Lord knows. What yer aimin’ to do, Mister? You ain’t fixin’ 
to swim out?” 

Walcott had thrown off his heavy overcoat, and he was unlacing 
his shoes with breathless hasie. 

“T must. I believe someone’s caught under there.” 

“ Mebbe it’s an old coat.” 

“T’ve got to see.” 

“That water will freeze your vitals.” 

“T’m not expecting a warm bath.” 

“That thar current’s as swift as a mill stream.” 

“T know it.” 

It did not occur to him to hesitate; there was no time for 
thought of consequences, someone was in direst need, for the dimming 
light showed plainly the arm of a man fixed like some inadequate 
rudder at one end of the swaying craft. He was wading out in the 
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water now and shivering like one with the ague; it was bitterly 
cold but he went on, ankle deep, knee deep, waist deep, shoulder deep 
and then he began to swim. The little boat seemed very far away, 
but he was a strong practised swimmer, and every stroke brought 
him closer to his goal, until he realized with a sickening sense of 
calamity that the boat was growing familiar in its outline. It was 
painted green with gay, gold lettering on its side. It was the one in which 
they had packed their provisions that morning, for Anne had sug- 
gested their lunching on a small island—a wild, uninhabited spot 
which had always attracted hunters, but which was not promising 
enough for a permanent abode. Nearer, nearer, nearer, he was 
battling with the swift mid-current now; he had not counted on its 
strength. His stroke was not so vigorous, the water closed about 
him like relentless arms pulling him down. He thought the boat was 
but a length away but it eluded him; it seemed to spin around in a 
swirling eddy and then, with a desperate conviction that he was 
putting forth a last effort, he grasped the side and pulled madly at 
the thing beneath. A hand, a sleeve, the body of a man caught face 
downwards! 

Walcott lost his hold upon the boat and the body floated free; 
he clutched at it with superhuman strength and then he saw the face. 

Ted—insensible—dead, perhaps. Why should Ted be here? He 
had left him with the others on the marshes. Why should he be 
here? The boat was a flat-bottomed one not easy to overturn. Ted 
had been taught to swim years ago. He could not have forgotten 
how. What clumsy circumstance had caused him to catch the belt 
of his corduroy coat to the oar lock? Surely he could have broken 
such a flimsy cable if he had tried; he was not lacking in muscular 
strength. Why should he be trapped like this, unless— 

Walcott’s courage seemed to desert him; he could only cling to the 
boat with his one free hand and call feebly for help, but even as he 
called he felt the finality of his position. From what quarter could 
help come? Only the crippled negro on the shore could hear, and 
he had no mind to meet the desperate emergency. Again he called for 
help; he could not hold on much longer now; his head ached with 
the strain and the cold, the pain would soon be unendurable; then his 
fingers began to stiffen, they were losing the capacity of their grasp. 
But the shore seemed nearer, the little sandy cove that had been his 
favorite playground when he was a boy. The river had always been 
his friend, he had dabbled his feet in its glimmering shallows when he 
was a baby; he had run away from school to spend happy afternoons 
floating on its surface; he had learned to swim across it, and he had 
taught himself to swim under it—this was a feat that not many of 
his companions could claim; and now it was clasping him in a death- 
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like grip he could not combat. But the shore was coming closer— 
it seemed to move out to meet him and his senseless burden. He 
heard a shout of cheer and then he passed beyond all conscious effort. 
Life was a matter of no consequence, his hold on the boat was 
merely mechanical, his mind had lost all its directing force. He was 
gliding into oblivion where there was no cold, no pain, no thought, 
only the sound of rushing water and then the wonder of eternity. 
Had he reached some port in a spiritual world? He was vaguely 
aware of safety, of rest, but he saw nothing, heard nothing—just a 
sensation, too indefinable to analyze, of peace, of rest. Perfectly 
indifferent to death or life, he was drifting through a strange dimness 
where nothing mattered—there was nothing to see, nothing to feel. 
Why, dying was a pleasant experience after all. Had the body resigned 
the spirit or was he coming back? Was this faint murmuring in his 
ears rising again to the roaring of the river? Was life reclaiming 
him just when he did not care? Would not his soul protest at any 
rude withdrawal from her world of mastery? If this sense of rest 
was death, how foolish to rouse oneself from such repose? 


Cuaprtrer XVIII. 


When Walcott’s real awakening came, it seemed too commonplace 
to admit of any tragedy having gone before. He was lying on the 
four-poster in Anne’s comfortable guest-room; through the half-open 
door of the cupboard he could see the few clothes he had brought with 
him hanging on their wooden racks, his toilet articles were set in a neat 
row on the dresser, and his motley array of boots and shoes was no- 
where visible. Evidently the mulatto boy, with his persistent desire for 
service, had been at work between bed-time and breakfast. For it must 
be breakfast time—the sun was shining through the parted curtains 
reaching out as far as the brass handles of the claw-legged table, 
dazzling him with their brightness. Had the housemaid burnished 
them over night? He moved uneasily beneath the heavy woolen 
blankets. Something had happened, his whole body felt sore and 
strained. Had he only been dreaming between dark and daylight? 
What had be dreamed? Then he became conscious that someone was 
sitting in the high-backed rocker in front of the open fire, beating 
on the fender with a pair of inflated bellows. No doubt this was the 
noise that had first awakened him. Who was the other occupant of 
the room? It was strange that the person should not reveal himself. 
There was no sign of a head above the back of the rocker, and yet the 
chair continued swaying rhythmically to every crash of the bellows on 
the brass. 
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“ Bobby!” exclaimed Walcott, pleased that his clouded memory 
should solve the problem so promptly. “ Bobby, what are you doing 
here?” 

The bellows paused in mid-air, then dropped to the floor, and 
Bobby scrambled to the bedside. 

“ You ain’t dead then?” he inquired joyfully. “Dad brought me 
up to see you; he said I might do you good. He brought me from 
Miss Polly’s to show me you weren’t dead.” 

“No, not yet,” answered Walcott, struggling to shake off this 
strange drowsiness. 

“T was playing that you were,” said Bobby cheerfully. “I was 
playing I was a drummer boy and you were dead. Don’t they play 
music at funerals?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And there is a funeral?” 

“ Where?” 

“ Downstairs.” 

Walcott covered his face with his hands as if a sudden light had 
blinded him. 

“Ted?” he said hoarsely, “ Ted.” 

“He was a man,” continued Bobby, pleased to be the bearer of 
such exciting intelligence. 

“He was drowned dead, in the river. Why did you pull him 
in, Wally, when he was dead?” 

Walcott had drawn the linen sheet over his face and Bobby went 
on, encouraged by the silence: “ You were dead too when they brought 
you here.” 

“ And how did I get here, Bobby?” 

“They brought you in the hack.” 

“Who brought me?” 

“ Dad.” 

“ But how did he know?” 

“The old hackman told him; he beat his horses up the hill, 
and he found Dad and Dad told everybody, and then they all ran 
and found you.” 

“ Where? ” 

“ Lying on the ground all sopping wet—the boat floated to shore. 
Everybody drowned and dead. Polly cried when she heard it and I 
cried too.” 

“You cried, Bobby?” 

He held out his hand and the child clambered up on the bed 
and snuggled beneath the blankets. He laid his chubby cheek against 
Walcott’s scarred one. 

“ Why, you are crying too, Wally; I didn’t know you could cry.” 
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There was no answer; for a time they lay in silence clasped in 
each other’s arms. It comforted Walcott to have the child there, his 
soft pulsating body close to his. It was life—life to cling to in a 
world suddenly made desolate. 

“Tt’s—it’s too hot,” said Bobby, wriggling from beneath the 
covers. “Get up, Wally, get up. Dad told me not to stay.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“ Back to Miss Polly’s.” 

“Is your father waiting?” 

“Yes; will you come?” 

“ Not now.” 

“ Are you going to sleep?” 

“No.” 

“ Are you sick?” 

“ No.” 

“Then why do you stay in bed?” 

“T won't if you go away and leave me. I'll put on my clothes 
and go downstairs.” 

Bobby went without further argument. For the first time in his 
short experience he was not averse to leaving his friend. There was 
something incomprehensible about Walcott’s manner, and those low, 
dry, convulsive sobs had frightened the child. 

Once relieved of the small boy’s presence Walcott tried to get 
up, wondering at his own weakness—he had to lean against the bed- 
post for support. He dressed himself with difficulty, his hands 
trembled. Memory was forcing the tragedy back upon him with the 
cruelty of the minutest detail and then, in strange contrast, came the 
hallucination that men sometimes harbor in the first bitterness of 
grief. Nothing had happened. Why, nothing had happened. He 
looked out into the garden with its well-remembered, box-bordered 
paths, the river glittered tranquilly in the distance. Nothing had 
changed since yesterday. Tragedy had no place in these calm sur- 
roundings. Nothing had happened—he had been dreaming evil 
dreams. Then reality returned with relentless force.. Ted was dead— 
his body stiffened, useless, motionless, lay somewhere in this big 
rambling, old house. He must go and find it. 

As he started down the stairs the slender mahogany balustrade 
creaked complainingly with the weight he was obliged to put upon 
it. His head ached and he was faint and dizzy, but he felt that he 
must go on to convince himself that Ted had passed beyond his care— 
beyond the need of his revelations. The library door was partly 
closed but he went towards it, guided by the nauseating fragrance of 
many flowers, the room was darkened, but tall candles in silver 
sconces had been placed at the head of a long coffin where Ted lay. 
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looking like a slender boy fast asleep. And as Walcott stood gazing 
down upon him, suffering that self-scourging of remorse, Anne came 
to the low French window and beckoned him out. She had held such 
a large part in his life that it seemed natural that she should share 
this climax, and because he had always obeyed her bidding he went 
to her now, the mechanism of accustomed habit superseding all rea- 
soning. She was standing resting her head against one of the white- 
fluted pillars that supported the roof of the porch; her eyes were fixed 
upon.the river. As he came towards her he noted her absolute still- 
ness, and he was dully aware of the charm of such placidity. 

“You wanted me?” 

She turned at last and faced him, her eyes held a piercing light, 
her voice faltered a little. 

“You must help me,” she said, and she came close to him, and 
putting her two hands on his arms she looked up straight into his face. 
“You must help me to convince these people that it was an accident.” 

He winced at the words. It seemed to belittle all her feeling for 
the tragedy—this prompt consideration of public opinion. 

“Then you know?” 

“‘ Yes, yes, of course—he told me that he would,” she replied. 

“Told you?” 

“Yes, last night—I did not believe him.” 

“ And why?” 

“ T—I—could not care for him. I had told him so, so often.” 

“No, I suppose not,” he said grimly. “ Men’s hearts have been 
your plaything since the beginning.” 

“You mean since you went away,” she answered listlessly, and 
her lovely head drooped like a tired child’s. 

“Then you knew that too?” he said again. 

“Yes, yes, I have known you since the beginning.” 

The statement did not seem startling to him now. He accepted 
it without question. Ted, lying so inert in the room beyond, had 
altered all standards for him. Only the realities, stripped of all con- 
vention and concealment, seemed to matter. What were honor, dis- 
grace, power or failure in that supernatural world into which Ted had 
so blindly passed? And yet here was Anne pleading with him to deny 
the manner of Ted’s death. 

“It was not an accident,” he said firmly. “I cannot say it was.” 

“But you need make no explanations—the upturned boat seems 
to prove everything.” 

“ Everything? ” : 

“T cannot take the blame, the whole blame,” she cried a little 
wildly. “Ted was indifferent to life. I could not care for him.” 

“The blame is mine,” he said penitently, “I should not have 
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left him without a guardian or home. The blame is mine and yours, 
Anne—our souls will have to share it.” 

“ Share only that?” 

He looked at her in bewilderment now. He could not grasp her 
meaning. 

“ Are you not satisfied,” he said, “ unless you. are making fools 
of men?” 

“Why did I ask you here?” 

“T do not know.” 

“ And I know that you have passed beyond me. I have felt it 
all the time. You are not the same. Perhaps that is the reason I 
asked you here—because I wanted to make sure.” 

“ Sure?” 

“Sure of-your indifference. Sure of myself. It really isn’t so 
enigmatical after all. I belong to a type of woman, just a type who 
seeks happiness always, and never finds it. The world is not satis- 
fying. What then?” 

“ There is eternity,” he said with a solemnity that he never would 
have used in the old days. 

She shuddered in the cold. “ But I am afraid,” she answered. 
“ Religion has never been a part of my life. I was not taught. I do 
not know.” 

“And the supernatural surrounds us everywhere,” he answered. 
“ There must be some knowledge that makes it more real—I feel that 
I must find it.” ; 

Her eyes had turned again to the river, her lips quivered faintly. 

“T cannot follow,” she said. “You have gone from me further 
than I thought.” 

He stared at her fixedly, unconvinced of her meaning. Was it 
possible that she had cared for him all these years? For a moment 
he leaned towards her, compelled by her beauty; then came the sane 
realization that he did not care. He had caught sight of Ted’s ashen 
face through the window, and it transposed facts for him. Anne’s 
power over his life was forever ended. Now that she was willing to 
give all, he had nothing to offer in return. The hand with which he 
was about to grasp hers fell to his side. 

“T have tried to live as two different men,” he said. “Two 
lives—I should not have attempted it. Ted has paid the penalty.” 
“And I?” ; 

But he did not hear her. He had passed through the glass 
doors of the casement, and he stood looking down again upon Ted 
as if he would question him—that world-old impulse to wrest the first 
supernatural experiences from the dead. 

- [THE END.] 











THE BLOOD OF THE MARTYRS, 


BY W. P. M. KENNEDY, M.A. 


[The following story is founded on fact and contains in substance an 
accurate account of one of the most surprising conversions to Catholicism in 
Irish history. The names, dates, etc., have been changed in order that personal 
history may not be inquired into too carefully.] 


= POLE following episode from Father O’Connell’s note- 

Yi book is, I think, worthy of publication. I should 
have given it to the world long ago, but I was doubt- 
ful of much of its historical accuracy, and I wished 
to see how it would read rewritten, with the historical 
details woven in completely, true to the Ireland of James I. 
and the events connected with that age. I have, however, resolved 
to leave it exactly as he wrote it, because I have been convinced 
that the details of history do not in this case affect the experience 
related, and because had I changed it, as I attempted, the narrative 
would have been robbed of its directness. 

The story belongs to the most recent in the manuscript, as is 
proved by the frequent erasions and corrections. My old friend 
seems to have recorded it at a very late period in his life, and I 
am inclined to believe that it belongs to that time when conversions 
to the Church became matters of every-day occurrence in England. 
On the other hand, I believe that he recorded it because of the . 
fact that it is the story of an Irish conversion—an event, as yet, 
rare among Irish Protestants who have never been open to 
Catholic influence. The event then was one of singular in- 
terest to Father O’Connell. His apostolic zeal led him during 
his work in England into close contact with inquirers and converts ; 
but what he longed for most in that big Irish heart of his was to 
see the barriers of prejudice broken down in his own dear land, 
and for Irish Protestants to approach Catholicism and examine it 
in a religious and not a political frame of mind. He saw visions 
once more of an Ireland, one not merely in national hopes and 
aspirations, but one in that great Catholic Church, which was to 
her mother and guide and counselor in the darkest days of her 
history. I can well imagine then with what joy he wrote down 
this story, because it brought to his heart the truth of what he 
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often said, “ No one can read the history of Ireland and remain a 
Protestant, if he really wishes to be a Christian.” His lifelong theme 
was, “ Give us a real Irish history and I will give you souls to God.” 
I copy his words with reverence and hope—reverence, because 
the aspirations of such devotion as his are sacred as the relics 
of the martyrs, and hope, in that those who stand doubting out- 
side the City of Peace may at least be moved to turn the pages of 
Ireland’s age-long devotion, “ in spite of dungeon, fire and sword.” 


My annual holiday in the year 18—, took place in July, and 
I was debating whether to spend it in England among old friends, 
or in my own country. This summer was intensely warm, one of 
the driest and hottest in my memory. I decided to go to the little 
fishing village of B on the northwest coast of Ulster. My 
old friend Mrs. O’Grady—whose marriage I solemnized—would, 
I knew, welcome me at the Grattan Hotel. There I could enjoy 
the cool refreshing breezes of the broad Atlantic and look across 
it to lift my heart up to God for the many of my boys and girls 
who had sought a new and freer home in the great Republic of 
the West. 

Into my bag I placed my new copy of The State Papers of 
James I, just received from the Historical Society. I see in this 
the hand of God. I was too old to worry about the details 
of history—other and better heads than mine for that work—but 
a chance notice of my native parish and several of the village in 
which I intended to spend my holiday decided me, and round that 
decision gathers this story. 

Those long days linger with me yet. It was a happy time to 
sit in the sun after breakfast, just as I left the church, and dream my 
dreams, which is the Scriptural old man’s privilege; to watch the 
fishermen and women and girls and boys toil and pray; to feel that 
they were outside the big hum of the world’s temptations, and 
were going out into the eternal years with the faith of childlike 
simplicity, which was theirs by oceans of blood. For the county 
of X had been the centre of many a terrible persecution, 
and the village itself had ran blood under Elizabeth and Crom- 
well. 

One day my isolation was lifted by the arrival of a Protestant 
clergyman. He was the typical product of the Trinity College 
Divinity School. He looked so nice and polished and clean. 
Indeed I felt myself examining the stains on my old cassock— 
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foolish old man. He saluted me in a friendly way as he slipped 
from the car. 

“Fine afternoon, Father. Grand for a holiday.” 

“ Indeed it is, sir,” I replied, rising. ‘ You will find B——— 
the best tonic you can get.” 

“T hope so, I hope so,” he said somewhat intensely, and 
entered to make terms with the hostess, an event which always 
takes place as strangers are “summed up” and prices vary. 

I went into the little sitting-room for my pipe. There 
lay my book. Well, I took it with something of pride out to the 
little veranda. “ Ah,” I said to myself, “I'll just let this young 
man see that we priests are up-to-date.” Poor, foolish, old man. 
Vanitas vanitatum! I sat listlessly reading and cutting pages 
when the new arrival came back. 

“ Reading, Father? I’m about tired of that. What, the State 
Papers? Why, isn’t that strange; I thought I’d said good-bye to 
them for a time.” 

“You study history then?” 

“ Study history! Why I think history is going to make me 
crazy. I’ve been living among manuscripts and old diaries, and 
state papers and all that sort of thing for months.” 

“You are fortunate, sir, for you are living among very real 
things.” 

“Too real, I fear,” he said thoughtfully as he gazed out with 
a wistful look across the ocean. ‘‘ Too, too real. But there, I'll 
risk a swim even in the sun, and we'll meet again. How long are 
you staying?” 

“ Another fortnight,” I replied, “and you?” 

“ Well, I don’t know—maybe a day, maybe a week, maybe 
a month. It’s all on the knees of the gods. But I'd like to discuss 
this history volume with you if I’ve time.” 

“ As you will,” I said, “but I’m old now and hardly up-to- 
date.” 

“ Not at all. I just want to talk. Let’s see, I'll come out here 
to-night and let go.” 

He was off with a big towel round his neck in a few minutes. 

“ Now,” thought I, “I’m in for it. A Trinity history man. 
Why did I bring this old book? I must be careful. Let’s see— 
James I.—Elizabeth—James I.—bad times.” 

I closed the volume and lay back in my chair with eyes closed. 
I let my mind gather up, as far as I could, the tangled history of 
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the period. I formulated as well as possible all the facts. I tried 
to recall my different papers at the Historical Society. Luckily 
my curate and I had often argued over the tragic events. He was 
up in all the facts, and with a judicious use of the old methods of 
the schools, he supplied me with a mass of information without 
knowing it. Youth has much to learn—but he’s a good fellow. 
If I judged my new friend rightly he would indeed “ let go,” and 
I’d listen in order to measure my man. 

I liked him. His frankness, his cordiality, the wistful note of 
sadness and intensity in his voice; his cultured eagerness all ap- 
pealed to me. Alas! poor Trinity. She’s been an alien among us 
for four centuries, outside our life, outside our hopes, hostile to 
our Faith. I thought of my new friend as reared in those ancient 
halls and as filled with all their narrowness and bitterness. I 
thought of him deep in historical learning, yet justifying every 
move in Irish history. When shall Ireland’s sons sit at the feet 
of a real university, redolent with her spirit and inspired by justice 
and truth? 

That night we had it with a vengeance. He “ let go,” and told 
me who and what he was, and why he was working at history. I 
soon learned that my book had been providential. I could not set 
down all he said, nor can I give any idea of his earnestness and 
sincerity. I found that he was the Chaplain to Lord J , a 
prominent Orangeman, who owned almost the whole county of 
X , including the village. In addition to his clerical work, 
he acted as librarian at J Castle, where Lord J 
lived. His patron had‘asked him to write the history of the family, 
and his work had brought him into touch with the tragedy of 
Tyrconnel and Tyrone—“ the flight of the earls,” one of the sad- 
dest episodes in Irish history. Brought up in the narrowest school 
of Anglican theology, his research had unfolded to him the high- 
handed robbery which had gone on in Ireland, where his patron 
now held the land of the exiled earls, and had opened up to him 
vistas of Catholic endurance of which he knew little. It gradually 
dawned on him that there was something in this decried religion, 
and for him that something was vividly illustrated by the exile of 
Tyrconnel and Tyrone who, he declared ex animo, had been driven 
from their land for the profession of the Catholic Faith. 

I tried in my most judicial way, and indeed with studied in- 
tention, to curb his enthusiasm. I pointed out other points of 
view—political, social, utilitarian—but he seemed convinced that the 
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deep underlying cause of their misfortunes was that they were 
Catholics. Of course, I firmly believed this; but I thought the 
course of wisdom lay in my attitude, as I have found it always 
rather wise to assume calm and judicial aloofness with any of my 
countrymen when they are on the verge of any change. We argued 
the subject from many points of view, but Mr. Wilson—that was 
his name—always came back to this position, ‘‘ Had not these men 
been Catholics I should not now be enjoying my comfortable posi- 
tion with Lord J. .” And then he enlarged upon theological 
questions. Here I was indeed surprised. I had met many of the 
Protestant clergy brought up and trained at Oxford who were full 
of Catholic sympathies and doubtful of their whole position, but 
never a Trinity man. He lay back in his rocking-chair and smoked, 
pouring out questions and doubts about his own position, and hint- 
ing at the solidity of the Catholic one. I grant I was suspicious. ' 
Here was a man, brought up in the narrowest of religious schools, 
private chaplain to an Orangeman, discussing from a favorable 
point of view, not merely Irish history, behind whose awful tragedy 
he boldly placed the Catholic religion, but also Catholic theology 
and the claims of the Catholic Church. Our argument lasted far 
into the night. When I retired to my room, my suspicions still 
lingered, but at the Memento of the Living next morning at Mass 
I found myself unconsciously almost including his name, and I 
added to it, after a pause, those of the exiled earls. 

After breakfast he appeared on the veranda. He seemed dif- 
ferent from the previous evening. More quiet, more reserved—but 
nervous and restless. 

He told me, almost abruptly, that he was returning at noon to 











J Castle. 
“ Had you not better stay and enjoy the weather? It will do 
you good.” 


“No,” he replied, “I don’t want enjoyment. I must have 
change into newer activities. I did not sleep a wink last night.” 

“Ah, want of sleep is terrible. A good brisk day over the 
wild moorland will cure all that.” 

“ T don’t know, Father; it’s not physical; it’s mental.” 

“ Well, sir, if I may say it,” I replied, “do what you think 
best.” 

“ Yes, I’ll go back at noon. Perhaps I was not wise leaving 
my work.” 


I had arranged to go over to W. , a few miles off, to see 
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an old college friend, and when I returned I found that Mr. Wilson 
had departed, leaving a message for me that I should hear from 
him shortly. I must confess that every day until the end of my 
‘holiday, I examined my mail hopefully for a line. When I re- 
turned to parish work, however, Mr. Wilson soon faded into a dim 
memory, and as the months grew to years I forgot all about him. 

Some three years later I received the following letter, which I 
copy here as perhaps the most interesting sequel to a conversation 
which I ever experienced. Many, of course, will offer explana- 
tions, but to me it is, without the shadow of doubt, one more exam- 
ple of that wonderful Providence which guides our steps by paths 
which we know not. The world would sneer at it. Good people 
. outside the Church would doubt it, but for me it will always 
remain a distinct proof that we are encompassed by hosts of 
unseen powers, and that God’s mercies are over all His works. 


M————— AspBEy, 
Betcium, July 18, 18—. 
Very REVEREND AND DEAR FATHER: 

I have been meaning to write to you for some years, but I 
have been through such a time of storm and stress that I 
determined not to do so until I was in a normal state of mind. 

When I left B———— and your pleasant company, I returned 
home and settled down to work, worrying out the details of 
family history. During this time, I seemed fairly happy and 
completed my material down to 18—. I was looking forward 
to writing my book, and I carried it out with somewhat of 
interest down to the days of Tyrconnel of Tyrone. When I 
came to this point, I found myself unable to fit in the history 
with Lord J ’s Opinions, and worries crowded upon me. — 
The old doubts grew up again, and finally my heart broke down 
completely. Lord J suggested a trip to the Continent 
with his son, and this was finally arranged. I have never been 
on the Continent before, and you may imagine my various expe- 
riences and joy. What impressed me was the marvel of the 
Catholic religion; its unifying power; its mystery; its “ go- 
on-ness,” if I may use the word, in spite of all opposition. In 
short, I resolved to bring my young charge to Rome, and thus 
myself come into touch with the centre of Catholicism. It 
would be tedious to tell you how I felt—from wavering 
and doubt, there slowly grew on me the conviction that I must 
become a Catholic. I had gradually accepted the Church’s 
claims, and during my stay in Rome I grasped the wonderful 
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doctrine of the Real Presence. I still wavered in the final 
step, but my wavering had an abrupt conclusion. One day, 
when my charge was away with some English friends, I was 
out walking, and going over again and again the momentous 
questions. I entered a little church, and knelt down just 
in the centre aisle before the Tabernacle. After I had prayed 
with all the sincerity I could command, and thrown myself , 
entirely on the mercy of God, there came to me a moment of 
decision, accompanied by vague memories of our old conversa- 
tion. I want you to know of this. These memories were not 
vivid, not pronounced, not clear; but as I made up my mind 
amid the calm which was gradually falling over me, I was con- 
scious of old echoes from our talk, and of dim, incoherent 
flashes of my old historical work. As I rose from my knees, 
I noticed that I had been kneeling on two slab tombstones and 
my antiquarian sense moved me to stoop down to see on whose 
graves I had decided to become a Catholic. Reverend Father, 
I fell back thunderstruck when I read the large letters, in the 
dim light that fell across the tabernacle from the Eastern 
window: “ TYRCONNELL;” “ TYRONE.” 

Need I say more; I have no doubt why I had come to the 
little church; why I had spoken to you. The exiled earls had 
been praying for me and helping me beyond the grave. I was 
duly received into the Church and am now a Benedictine novice. 
I know this letter will interest you. I have determined on the 
very threshold of my new life to cultivate a great devotion to 
the Holy Dead. I know little as yet of their power and my 
duty to them, but of this I am convinced—Tyrconnel and 
Tyrone brought me to the Faith. 

I trust you are in good health. You may hear adumbrations 
of my conversion. Lord J is wild, etc., etc., and full of 
explanations, but you will know the real influences behind it, 
and I feel that I shall have your prayers for my perseverance. 

With many apologies for this long letter, believe me, Rev- 
erend Father, 











Yours ever gratefully in Christ, 
Joun Witson. 


This letter brought me joy inexpressible. At once, to the 
amazement of Mrs. O’Grady, I returned to B———. On the 
following morning, in the land of the earls, I offered Mass for 
that new soul carried into the fold of God through their prayers. 
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THE SINGLE TAX MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Arthur Nichols Young, Ph.D. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. $1.50 net. 

The extensive activity of the single tax advocates in several of 
our States during the last few years, has made a competent history 
of the movement timely and welcome. As the author of the present 
work observes in the preface, substantially all the literature hitherto 
devoted to the subject has been controversial. However, the long 
wait for a history has been amply rewarded by the comprehensive 
and critical survey from the pen of Professor Young. So pa- 
tiently, thoroughly, and dispassionately has he performed his task 
that his book will probably not be superseded for a long time in 
the future. The number and variety of books, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, newspapers and other sources of information that he has 
examined and evaluated, are at once a convincing proof of his his- 
torical ability, and an assurance that the work will not have to be 
gone over a second time. The book not only aims to be, but is 
“a complete historical account of the single tax movement in the 
United States, together with a discussion of the tactics of the 
single taxers, their programme, the present status of the move- 
ment, and its influence upon economic thought and upon fiscal and 
social reform.” 

The main events treated in Professor Young’s volume are: 
the anticipations of the single tax doctrine by writers before Henry 
George; the appearance and influence of Progress and Poverty 
and other works by the same author; George’s activity in politics 
and on the platform; the efforts of his followers to get their 
theories embodied in legislation; and the influence of the single 
tax doctrine upon economic and popular thought. 

Some of the essentials of the doctrine were advocated as early as 
the middle of the seventeenth century by Spinoza; in the eighteenth 
century, by the Physiocrats of France and by several prominent 
English writers; and in the first half of the nineteenth century by 
the Socialists, Marx and Engels; by certain English economists, 
and by a few land reformers in Germany. Nevertheless, Henry 
George worked out for himself his theories of land ownership 
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and land taxation, and owed practically nothing to any of the 
earlier writers on the subject. As his statement of the single tax 
philosophy and proposals was incomparably stronger, more sys- 
tematic and more comprehensive than any of those made before his 
time, so his influence has been immeasurably greater than that of 
his so-called forerunners. No other book on an economic subject 
has had anything like the number of readers enjoyed by Progress 
and Poverty. In the year 1905 more than two million copies of it 
had been sold, while other books and pamphlets from George’s 
pen had been circulated to the extent of three million copies. 
In addition to his work of writing, Mr. George. was a tireless 
lecturer and stump speaker, thus bringing his message to the 
ears of hundreds of thousands of persons in America and 
Europe. 

Obviously the agrarian and fiscal changes contemplated by 
the single tax, can be accomplished only through legislation. And, 
yet, thirty-seven years after the appearance of Progress and 
Poverty, we find that next to nothing has been achieved in this 
direction. The most comprehensive attempt was that made in 
Oregon at several elections between 1908 and 1914. The circum- 
stances seemed to be peculiarly favorable; for the evils of land. 
speculation were greater and more visible in Oregon than in most 
States; the population of the State had long shown itself favor- 
able to new and radical ideas; the single tax proposals were set 
forth by a strong array of speakers and writers, supported by 
generous appropriations from the Fels Fund, and they received 
an amount of attention and discussion that have been given to 
very few political measures in this country. Nevertheless, the per- 
centage of votes in favor of the single tax proposals was slightly less 
in 1914 than in 1908. In 1908 it was thirty-four and five-tenths per 
cent, and in 1914, thirty-two and five-tenths per cent. The other 
States in which single tax measures were submitted to popular vote 
show no better record of achievement. At present the only places in 
the United States where the single tax principle has any legal foot- 
hold are Pittsburgh and Scranton. By 1925 both these cities will— 
if the law in question is not repealed in the meantime—have re- 
duced the tax rate on buildings to fifty per cent of that on land. 
The total number of persons voting in favor of any part of the 
single tax principle in six States has been only four hundred and 
fifty thousand, while the whole number of thoroughgoing and 
convinced single taxers has been estimated by one of their 
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prominent leaders at between twenty-five thousand and fifty thou- 
sand. 

However, the foregoing statement does not tell the full story 
of the influence of the single tax movement. To a greater extent 
than any other radical economic theory, the single tax doctrine has 
drawn its converts from the middle class, and from among the 
more intelligent members of the middle class. Therefore, the 
strength of the movement is considerably greater than might be in- 
ferred from a mere count of heads. Single taxers have exercised 
a considerable influence in the movement for tax reforms, especially 
for the abolition of the general property tax and of indirect taxes. 
Tens of thousands of persons who do not accept the single tax 
philosophy are in favor of shifting a part or all of the taxes on 
improvements to land, and their ranks are rapidly and constantly 
swelling. Without the single tax agitation, such persons would 
be relatively insignificant in numbers and influence. Again, the 
single tax propaganda has been responsible for a great increase 
of popular interest in economic subjects during the last thirty 
years, and has stimulated considerably the tendency to make 
economic treatises more simple in language and more readable. It 
has also provoked a more critical examination of traditional 
economic doctrines by the economists themselves. Finally, the 
single tax movement has done much to arouse public interest in 
the problem of poverty, and to compel the public to look upon the 
social question as essentially a question of justice. 

Among the reasons why the single tax doctrines have not 
obtained a greater number of adherents, Professor Young rightly 
gives prominence to the fact that single taxers regard the private 
receipt of rent as morally wrong, and would deny compensation to 
private owners for the losses that they would suffer through State 
appropriation of rent by taxation. The moral sense of the com- 
munity will not accept this revolting doctrine for a long time to 
come—if ever. 

Of special interest to Catholics are the pages in which the 
author recounts Dr. McGlynn’s part in the single tax agitation. On 
the whole, his brief account is fair and accurate, but it contains a 
few unfortunate slips. St. Stephen’s Church is not situated on 
“ Fifth Avenue.” The Catholic Church is not correctly designated 
as the “ Roman Church.” Dr. McGlynn’s bishop was not the “ Ro- 
man hierarchy.” The “ political power of the Roman Church ” was 
not brought into the controversy at any time. No such power exists. 
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A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE IN MEXICO. By Edith O'Shaughnessy 
(Mrs. Nelson O’Shaughnessy). New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.00. 

In publishing these letters, Mrs. O’Shaughnessy might have 
announced them as a challenge to those who dislike and mistrust 
Mexico, or who are indifferent to her fate. Her story is so effec- 
tive that the reader has covered scarce fifty pages before his heart 
has been won to Mexico. The author’s love of the country, her 
long, personal experience with its problems, her charming and even 
poetic power of presentation explain the persuasiveness of her 
volume. Her description of the crafty, old Indian dictator, Huerta, 
seems to make blacker the crime of the Washington administration, 
for Mrs. O’Shaughnessy asserts that he was not the immediate 
cause of the death of Madero, and on that supposition the conduct 
of the Washington administration was based. 

The style of the letters is readable, easy and informal. They 
were written in diary form to the author’s mother. Her artistic 
appreciations of the natural beauties of Mexico make almost false 
her statement that some of them are indescribable. The letters 
speak at length of Mr. John Lind and the pitiable failure of his 
mission. At his door is laid a great part of the responsibility for the 
smiling encouragement given by our country to the rebel successes 
of Carranza and Villa, and the latter is seen broadly grinning and 
at a loss to understand his own popularity in Washington. 

But the full tragedy of the Mexican situation is best seen 
when the American Chargé acquaints Huerta with the news that 
the United States has lifted the embargo on consignments of arms 
and ammunitions to the rebels. O’Shaughnessy foresaw that this 
was the deathblow of Huerta’s régime. He knew, and knew it 
from first-hand knowledge, that Huerta’s strong arm alone could 
save Mexico, and that the moral support for this action must come 
from the great Power to the North. That support was withheld. 
These letters show how long and how well O’Shaughnessy labored 
that justice might reign between our country and Mexico, and they 
are a plea to us, inclined to be so little considerate and so unobserv- 
ing, not to shut out from our hearts a love of our less strong 
neighbor. 

The book furnishes much evidence to prove unwarranted the 
provincial impression that there is no substantial, educated, peace- 
loving class among native Mexicans. The Embassy social lists 
include the names of many families well established, cultured and 
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discriminating, whose members would be fit and ready to bear 
any national responsibility. One last word about popular education 
in Mexico. “Curiously enough,” writes the author, “it is the 
custom to assert that the Church kept the Indians in their state of 
ignorance; but education, after the Laws of Reform in 1857, was 
taken out of the hands of the priests and given into those of the 
lay authorities. That was nearly sixty years ago—three Indian 
generations. Who runs may read, literally, in this case.” 


POEMS OF THE IRISH REVOLUTIONARY BROTHERHOOD. 

Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 50 cents. 

The spirit that prompted the late Irish rebellion breathes in 
every line of these sweet, delicate verses of Thomas MacDonagh, 
Padraic Pearse, Joseph Mary Plunkett and Sir Roger Casement. 
They were all enthusiasts, idealists and poets, giving their lives 
freely for a beautiful dream—the freedom of Ireland from cen- 
turies of oppression. Even apart from the sadness of their tragic 
death, their literary gifts will ever be recognized and remembered 
by the discerning critic. 

They were not afraid of death, but hailed it as a friend. Mac- 
Donagh in his Star of Death sings: 

O Star of Death! O sign that still hast shone 
Out beyond the dark of the air! 

Thou stand’st unseen by yearning eyes 

Of mourners tired with their vain prayer 
For the little life that dies, 

Whether holding that it dies 

That all life may still live on 

In its death as in its birth, 

Or believing things of earth 

Destined ever to arise 

To a new life in the skies. 

Pearse’s translation from the Irish, To Death, might well be 

his epitaph : 
I have not gathered gold; 
The fame that I won perished ; 
In love I found but sorrow, 
That withered my life. 
Of wealth or of glory 
I shall leave nothing behind me 
(I think it, O God, enough.) 
But my name in the heart of a child. 
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Plunkett, who belonged to a Catholic branch of a family whose 
name has been in Irish history for some six hundred years—the 
Venerable Oliver Plunkett was one of its martyrs—was perhaps 
the best singer of the group. He was a pupil of MacDonagh’s, 
and shared from the beginning his master’s great enthusiasm for 
the Irish cause, and his love of literature. We may be pardoned 
for giving one of his poems in full: 

I see His blood upon the rose 
And in the stars the glory of His eyes, 
His body gleams amid eternal snows, 
His tears fall from the skies. 


I see His face in every flower; 
The thunder and the singing of the birds 
Are but His voice—and carven by His power 
Rocks are His written words. 


All pathways by His feet are worn, 
His strong heart stirs the ever-beating sea, 
His crown of thorns is twined with every thorn, 
His cross is every tree. 


IDYLS AND SKETCHES. By Sister M. Blanche. New York: 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.00 net. 

In these bright, clever essays, Sister Blanche treats of themes 
as diverse as birds, flowers, the art of conversation, character, 
naturalness, the poetry of Thompson, Tabb and Longfellow, and 
the charm of letter writing. Fortunate the girls who wander 
through the woods with her as a companion, and happy the pupils 
who learn the lessons of truth, honor, kindliness, simplicity and 
charity. 


THE HAPPINESS OF DUTY. By the Rt. Rev. Charles Gay, 
Bishop of Anthedon. Edited by Rev. J. M. Lelen. Fort 
Thomas, Ken.: The Christian Year Publishing Co. 
Monsignor d’Hulst, Rector of the Catholic University of Paris, 

called Bishop Gay “ the greatest director of souls in the nineteenth 

century.” This little treatise on obedience is proof positive that 

- such an estimate was not mere fulsome praise. It discusses the 

principles, graces, advantages and duties of obedience in the spirit 

of St. Francis de Sales, Bishop Gay’s chief master in the spiritual 
life. It is to be regretted that the translation is in parts quite 


rough. 
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THE NIGHT COMETH. By Paul Bourget. Translated from the 
French by G. Frederic Lees. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.35 net. 

This is an excellent translation of Paul Bourget’s latest novel, 
Le Sens de la Mort. The book is a psychological study in the 
writer’s best vein, and brings out in vivid contrast the attitude of 
unbelieving science and that of Christian faith in the face of death. 
Dr. Marsal sets forth the author’s thesis in the final chapter, when 
he says: “ Death has no significance if it is merely an end; it has 
significance if it is a sacrifice.” 

The gallant sergeant, Delanoé, dies without the slightest fear, 
while fighting for France, because he knows that a Christian soldier 
is merely doing his duty in God’s sight. The hero of the story, 
the manly and devout Lieutenant Le Gallic, dies in a Paris hospital, 
offering up his young life for France and the conversion of his 
agnostic cousin. His cousin’s husband, Dr. Ortégue, a prey to a 
mortal disease, cannot, as an unbeliever, grasp the true significance 
of either suffering or death. The dread of pain makes him rebel, 
and finally commit suicide. In his utter selfishness, he had per- 
suaded his wife to enter into a suicide pact with him, but the 
prayers of the young Lieutenant convince her of the sinfulness of 
her promise. Reason is responsible for the stoical but barren dis- 
tress of Dr. Ortégue’s death; grace is the inspiration of the peaceful, 
moral fullness of the Catholic soldier’s death. The last words of 
the novel, addressed to the man of the twentieth century, might 
indeed fittingly close a spiritual treatise: “ With what pain the poor, 
tormented souls of to-day seem to seek for the truth, which is there, 
quite simple, within their reach. Yet is not this very pain in the 
search after truth a prayer? When we feel the need of God, it is 
because He is quite close to us.” 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION: ITS ADJUNCTS AND ALLIES. 

By L. H. Jordan. New York: Oxford University Press. $4.00. 

In his preface, Dr. Jordan tells us that “the contents of the 
present volume are a sort of apparatus criticus for determining 
the true nature and limits of Comparative Religion.” He draws 
attention to about five hundred volumes on Anthropology, Ethnol- 
ogy, Archeology, Mythology, Sociology and the History of Re- 
ligions, one-third of which he reviews or epitomizes. Besides, he 
gives a fairly complete list of source books, such as the transactions 
of congresses and learned societies, encyclopedias and periodicals. 
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While the author is continually finding fault with Christian, 
and especially Catholic, apologists for their blindness, dishonesty 
and bias in discussing the history of religions, his whole book is 
filled with rationalistic a priort assumptions. He denies the pos- 
sibility of ever attaining to ultimate truth; the uniqueness or tran- 
scendence of Christianity, and the possibility of any revelation in the 
true sense of the term. He does maintain the natural evolution 
of all religions. 

Catholics have no fault to find with the comparative method, 
if it be rightly used. The Catholic Church has only praise for 
those scholars who will ascertain all the facts concerning the re- 
ligions of the world, compare and contrast them, and then deduce 
the general laws which govern them. But she has no patience with 
those unbelievers who to-day put forth their erroneous subjective 
theorizing as scientific facts. If their endeavors to rediscover the 
first and fundamental expression of the religious sense were really 
scientific and objective, we would find some agreement in their 
results. But the contrary is the fact. Fraser in his Golden Bough 
asserts that magic invariably precedes religion; Reinach in his 
Cults, Myths and Religions makes Totemism the primitive religion; 
Durkheim in his Les Formes Elémentaires de la Vie Religieuse 
declares the social instinct alone dominant; Pratt in his Psychology 
of the Religious Life tells us that feeling is the basis of all religious 
belief ; Drews of the mythological school goes to the absurd extreme 
of denying that Jesus Christ ever lived; Deissmann in his Licht 
vom Osten uses philology to prove that Christianity borrowed its 
ideas from earlier religions. 

It is rather amusing to read the author’s comments on the 
Catholic books he reviews. The Abbé Bricout is not impartial, 
because he devotes fully one-third of his work, Ou en-est L’Histowre 
des Religions? to the discussion of Christianity; Father Martin- 
dale is called unscientific, because he holds that “ the transcendent 
beauty of Catholicism will but shine out the better as the result 
of comparing it with other faiths;” the Abbé Valensin of Lyons 
commits the unpardonable sin of having his book, Jésus Christ et 
L’Etude Comparée des Religions, receive an official imprimatur; 
the works of Father Wieger, Bouddhisme Chinois and Le Canon 
Tadiste, are not the work of a mature scholar, because they evidence 
“an absence of poise and a lack of accurate balancing of one’s 
diction.” 

Altogether the work of Dr. Jordan is useful merely from the 
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standpoint of its special bibliography. It is of no value to the 
critical scholar, for it is too fulsome in praise of the most 
contradictory theories; too prejudiced against everything Chris- 
tian; too replete with repetitions of every sort; too dogmatic in its 
attempt to define the scope of Comparative Religion. 


FRANCISCI DE VICTORIA DE JURE BELLI RELECTIO. 
By Herbert F. Wright. Washington, D. C.: Published by 
the Author. 65 cents net. 


This brochure is a dissertation submitted to the Faculty of 
Letters of the Catholic University of America for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. It consists of a critical introduction to, 
and an analysis of, the text of Victoria’s De Jure Belli. The writer 
gives a brief sketch of the Spanish theologian’s life and writings, 
the importance of his treatise De Jure Belli, and a brief history 
of the text. Scholars would have been more pleased had the writer 
given them the amended text, so ‘that they could judge for them- 
selves the worth of his labors. 


MEAGHER OF THE SWORD. Edited by Arthur Griffith. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. $1.10 net. 


This volume contains a score of the speeches delivered by 
Thomas Francis Meagher in Ireland from 1846 to 1848. He was 
one of the most picturesque and gallant figures of the Young Ireland 
Movement, and yielded to none in love for his native land, and 
willingness to suffer in her cause. With O’Brien, M’Manus and 
O’Donoghue he was condemned to death for high treason after 
the revolt at Ballingarry, but the ‘publication of a letter in the pos- 
session of General Sir Charles Napier made the English Govern- 
ment change the sentences to transportation for life. This famous 
letter, dated June 25, 1832, nominated Sir Charles Napier to take 
command of the Birmingham section of an English insurrection 
planned by the English Liberals in that year. Its publication made 
it impossible for Lord John Russell and his colleagues to carry 
out the death sentence upon the Irish patriots. Meagher escaped 
from prison and went to America, where he raised the celebrated 
Irish Brigade of the Civil War. 

There are additional chapters from Meagher’s pen on the 
rebellion of 1848, the penal. voyage to Tasmania, and recollections 
of Waterford. 
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O’LOGHLIN OF CLARE. By Rosa Mulholland. New York: 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.25. 

This story of eighteenth-century penal days in Ireland ap- 
peared in the pages of THE CATHOLIC WorLD from October, 1914, 
to April, 1915. It pictures the sturdy loyalty of the old Irish 
families to the Faith; Erin’s hatred of the priest-hunter and the 
informer; the injustice of the cruelty of the English penal laws, and 
the devotedness of the Catholic priest even unto death. The chief 
interest of the story centres in the love of Brona O’Loghlin for 
the Protestant, Hugh Ingoldesby. The hero is won to the true 
Faith by reading St. John of the Cross, and by the fidelity of the 
proscribed O’Loghlins. The story is written with the writer’s 
well-known distinction of style, and all its characters ring true. 


THE SACRAMENTS. A Dogmatic Treatise. By Monsignor Jos- 
eph Pohle, D.D. Authorized English Version by Arthur 
Preuss. Volume II. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.75 net. 

The ninth volume of the Pohle-Preuss Series of Dogmatic 
Textbooks treats of the Holy Eucharist. Part I. discusses the 
Real Presence; Part II. the Holy Eucharist as a Sacrament; and 
Part III. the Holy Eucharist as a Sacrifice. We have only words 
of praise for these manuals of theology, which are thorough, 
scholarly, and abreast of the times in meeting modern difficulties. 
They afford the educated layman an opportunity of reading 
treatises that are usually confined to the pages of a Latin textbook, 
and they are helpful to the young priest who wishes to review his 
seminary studies. 


THE EDUCATION OF BOYS. By Conde B. Pallen. New York: 

The America Press. 60 cents net. 

In these letters Mr. Pallen makes a strong plea for the Catho- 
lic school to a Catholic father, who had charged it with being 
backward and medieval. He sets forth clearly the true Catholic 
ideal in education, condemns the:skepticism that underlies the edu- 
cational secularism of our day, points out the evils inherent in the 
elective system, and ascribes the attendance of Catholic boys at Non- 
Catholic colleges and universities to the weakness or unthinking 
ambition of their parents. He says: ‘“ When a Catholic, under 
the impulse of the Zeitgeist, disparages Catholic education, he com- 
mits a crime. He is disloyal, where he should be faithful; he is 
ignorant, where he should have knowledge.” 
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THE CATHEDRALS OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield. With Illustrations by Herbert Railton and others. 
New York; E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.75 net. 

This is a new and revised edition of Ditchfield’s well-known 
guide book to the cathedrals of Great Britain, which first appeared 
in 1902. The author gives an architectural description of all the 
cathedrals of England, Wales and Scotland, with a brief history 
of each see. The vandalism of the Reformers and the Puritans is 
brought out on every page, although the writer does not see the 
inconsistency of the present-day Anglican’s claim to the churches 
of his Catholic forefathers. It is also rather amusing to read that 
the foundation stone of Truro Cathedral was laid May 20, 1880, by 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cornwall with full Masonic, 
as well as ecclesiastical, ceremonies. We would have wished that 
the new edition omitted such out-of-date historical calumnies as 
the Boxley Rood fable, but the writer of a guide book is not always 
a critical scholar. 


MASTER, WHERE DWELLEST THOU? By Marie St. S. Eller- 
ker. New York: Benziger Brothers. 50 cents net. 

We know of no book in English that explains the Mass for 
children so well as this delightful little volume. The writer de- 
scribes the Jewish temple, the Cenacle, the catacombs, the early 
Christian churches, the altar, the tabernacle, the cross, the vest- 
ments, the sacred vessel, the candles, and all else that may be 
connected with the ritual of the Mass. Every chapter ends with 
some appropriate texts of Scripture and a short story that brings 
out the love of the saints for the Holy Sacrifice. 


MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. By Bishop 
Challoner. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.00 net. 
Benziger Brothers have just published a new edition of Bishop 

Challoner’s Meditations in a small, compact volume. There is no 

need to recommend this book to our readers, for it has been the 

Vade Mecum of Catholics in England many a generation. “ Mental 

prayer,” the Bishop writes, “is very easy, even to the meanest 

capacities; it requires nothing but a good will, a sincere desire of 
conversing with God, by thinking of Him and loving Him.” The 
subjects of meditation are so arranged as to take in the whole body 
of Christian doctrine, the mysteries and solemnities celebrated by the 
Church throughout the year, and the practical lessons of the Gospel. 
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THE CHIEF CATHOLIC DEVOTIONS. By Louis Boucard. 
Translated by W. H. Mitchell. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons. 75 cents. 

This excellent treatise gives a brief account of the devotions 
to the Blessed Trinity, the Blessed Sacrament, the Sacred Heart, 
the Cross, the Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, the Holy Souls, and the 
Angels and the Saints. It draws a clear-cut distinction between the 
devout souls and “ the sham devotee, who superstitiously binds her- 
self to useless practices, while she neglects the essentials of the 
spiritual life.” Devotion, as St. Francis de Sales says, “is a 
kind of spiritual nimbleness and liveliness, whereby charity per- 
forms its works in us, or we do them for its sake, with alacrity 
and love.” 


AT THE FEET OF THE KING OF MARTYRS. By a Nun of 
Tyburn Convent. With a Preface by Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 35 cents. 

These devout meditations are drawn from the prayers and 
writings of the English martyrs, “ who learned at Douai how to 
die, and at Tyburn how to live.” No one can read these pages 
without being touched by the marvelous faith that made these 
heroes thank God for their death sentences, and sing canticles of 
praise on their way to execution. “I come, sweet Jesus, I come,” 
said the Ven. Peter Wright, S.J., when the officers summoned him 
to death; the Ven. John Wall, O.F.M., “ found his prison more 
pleasant that all the liberties the world could afford;” the last 
words of Ven. Edward Morgan were: “I offer up my blood for 
the good of my country;” Blessed John Fisher writes his sister 
Elizabeth from the Tower: “ So desirous were they (the martyrs) 
of His love that rather than they would forego it, they gave no 
thought of the loss of all this world beside, and their own life also.” 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ILLINOIS STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. Springfield, Ill.: Published by the Illinois State 
Historical Library. 

This volume discusses the early courts of Chicago and Cook 
County, Black Hawk’s home country, the destruction of Kaskaskia 
by the Mississippi in 1881, the Wiliamson County Vendetta, the 
Whig Convention of 1840, the Fox Indians, etc. An appen- 
dix contains a full list of all the publications of the society since 


1899. 
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THE IRISH ORATORS. By Claude G. Bowers. Indianapolis: 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50 net. 

The timeliness which gives this publication an initial advantage 
is, the publishers have notified reviewers, wholly fortuitous, the 
work having been delivered to the binder on the day that word 
reached this country of the uprising in Ireland. 

The assurance was superfluous. The book is its own witness 
that it was not hastily concocted and rushed into print, to catch 
the benefit of a spasmodic interest: it is a carefully planned and 
executed effort to set forth “all the essential facts in the history 
of Ireland from the middle of the eighteenth to the beginning of 
the present century,” through studies of Flood, Grattan, Curran, 
Plunkett, Emmet, O’Connell, Meagher, Butt and Parnell. Thus, 
the author gives us more than a series of biographical sketches of 
these leaders in Ireland’s fight for freedom. He supplies also the 
sequence of events and the varying conditions culminating in the suc- 
cessive crises to which the genius and heroism of these nine patriots 
responded. In each instance, of course, the subject speaks for him- 
self, and extensive quotations give a clear idea of the powers that 
made him a chosen chieftain. It is all well done, though naturally 
the author’s manner gains increased animation as he brings us 
nearer to our own times. Thomas Francis Meagher’s gallant figure 
is flashed brilliantly before us; but most absorbing of all are the 
final chapters, which portray very graphically the singular, com- 
pelling personality of Charles Stewart Parnell. 

Mr. Bowers’ tone is temperate, and he adheres closely to the 
limits of the period he has assigned to himself, without the slightest 
digression into earlier ground by a brief statement of the laws 
and acts of oppression then rife. It seems unnecessary conservatism, 
for in the article on O’Connell, at all events, the text might well 
have been supplemented. in this manner. 


ACTION FRONT. By Boyd Cable. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co. $1.35 net. 

The author of Between the Lines has followed an excellent 
piece of work with another, designed upon the same plan and de- 
serving of the same success. Like its predecessor, Action Front is 
a volume of stories and sketches of the present war, written with 
the intention that the reader shall be brought to a fuller realization 
of what prodigies of valor, resourcefulness and endurance go to the 
making of the results of which he is informed by the brief, 
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desiccated statements of official reports, an extract from these 
being used as a sort of text, heading each story. Although the 
war correspondents have in a measure prepared the way for Mr. 
Cable, yet the pictures he presents of daily life in the trenches of 
the Allies are touched on so vividly that all seems new. It bears 
the stamp of evidence at first hand. We are taken down into that 
strange, underground existence with its ceaseless vigilance, its per- 
petual imminence of mutilation and death, yet monotonous, for 
all its peril, and replete with such hardships and discomforts that 
a wound brings with it alleviation in the thought of enforced rest 
and warmth and cleanliness. 

Mr. E. F. Benson has lately spoken of humor as “ the last of 
the human salts wholly to evaporate,” and Action Front confirms 
this. It is the avowed purpose of the book to show how the lighter 
side runs through grimmest tragedy, and it stirs the pulses to 
read of the daring gayety that carries on hairbreadth adventures 
and risks of unprecedented danger: nor is the determination of 
each man to give himself wholly to the cause any less impressive 
because it is often expressed flippantly and slangily. It is pleasant 
to record also that these virile, genuine pages are nowhere defaced 
by the coarseness frequently found in stories of soldier life. 

Mr. Cable gives to his material a broadly effective treatment 
that seldom concerns itself with individual characterization. A 
rather regrettable deviation from this rule is A Benevolent Neutral, 
in which the principal is an American, to whom the English author 
has given a dialect so preposterous as to destroy conviction, 
thus detracting from enjoyment of one of the best stories in this 
very interesting collection. 


LYRICS OF WAR AND PEACE. By William Dudley Foulke, 
LL.D. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.00 net. 
The verses contained in this small volume are the graceful 

expression of thought deeply tinged with poetic feeling and delicate 

sentiment; but they do not arrest the attention by evidences of 
originality, nor have they the character generally associated with 
the term, lyric. Even the poems relating to the war have, with 
the exception of “ Remorse,” a tone of sedateness that permeates 
throughout, producing somewhat of the effect of essays in verse. 

One feels, more than once, that a more enduring impression would 

have resulted from the use of a more flexible medium than the 

form of versification favored almost exclusively by the author, who, 
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however, demonstrates once again his scholarship and mastery of 
language, especially in the translations and paraphrases of ancient 
and modern classics that form part of the content. 


AN UNKNOWN MASTER. By Joseph A. Murphy. Boston: The 

Pilot Publishing Company. $1.15. 

The fourteen stories collected in this volume were originally 
published in The Boston Pilot; and they are reprinted in the present 
form, the author tells us, at the request of many readers. They 
evince some of the characteristics of fiction written for a weekly pa- 
per, but are decidedly above the average of such, and have sufficient 
merit to make their republication desirable. There is an unusual 
variety of subjects, of which none is hackneyed or commonplace, 
and they display imagination; Called as Aaron and The Lost Gospel 
being notable examples. A vigorous Catholic spirit pervades the 
whole collection, and it is generally some matter of Catholic feeling 
or teaching that constitutes the pivotal point of a story. The book 
may be recommended as suitable for general reading and distribu- 
tion in every parish. 


YONDER? By Rev. T. Gavan Duffy. New York: The Devin- 

Adair Co, $1.25. 

Every Catholic, young or old, ought to read this charming 
plea for the foreign missions. To heroic souls it will certainly 
make an effective appeal and be fruitful in vocations for the stirring 
life Yonder; in less zealous souls it will inspire generosity, and a 
quick unloosening of the purse strings; in indifferent souls it will 
arouse a spirit of zeal and love of God. Father Duffy describes in 
original and picturesque fashion the missionary’s life in the Far 
East—his trials, his consolations, his needed virtues, his special pa- 
trons. We are all aware how low the funds of our foreign mis- 
sionaries are at present on account of the war in Europe. America 
must make up the deficit. We commend the missionary’s prayer 
to all our readers: “ My God, if the work I am doing for You is 
Your work, put it into the hearts of others to support it. If not, 
cut off my work by any means You wish.” 


HISTORICAL RECORDS AND STUDIES. Edited by Charles G. 
Herbermann, LL.D. Volume IX. New York: The United 
States Catholic Historical Society. 

The bulk of the present volume of Historical Records and 

Studies is devoted to Dr. Herbermann’s sketch of the Sulpicians 
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in the United States. He records the lives of Bishops Flaget, 
David, Dubourg, Maréchal, Dubois, and Father Richard of De- 
troit, the only priest that ever sat in Congress, and gives a brief 
account of the early days of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. 
_ Father Howlett contributes a paper on Father Badin of Ken- 
tucky, the proto-priest of the United States; Dr. Brann writes of 
the divorce of Madame Patterson Bonaparte; and Mr. Meehan 
relates some details of the career of Father Raffeiner, the pioneer 
missionary pastor among the German Catholics of New York, 
Brooklyn and Boston in the thirties. Some interesting letters con- 
clude the volume—Bishop Fenwick’s on the destruction of the Ursu- 
line Convent of Boston, August 11, 1834; Archbishop Henni’s on 
conditions in Milwaukee in 1851, and the Jesuit Father Ratkay’s 
on the state of New Mexico in 1861. 


CHINA. -An Interpretation. By Rev. James W. Bashford. New 

York: The Abingdon Press. $2.50 net. 

This attempt to interpret the Chinese people to themselves 
and to us is the fruit of twelve years residence in that country and 
of reading five hundred volumes dealing with things Chinese. The 
writer gives us a brief account of industrial, commercial, educa- 
tional and political life in China; an estimate of its law, literature, 
philosophy and religion, together with its history down to the days 
of the Republic under Yuan Shih-kai. 

Mr. Bashford writes enthusiastically of Chinese civilization 
and culture, and his defence is “that it is not wise for foreigners 
to enlarge upon the faults of neighboring nations.” He is rightly 
indignant at the attempted overlordship of China by Japan, and 
prophesies Japan’s ultimate defeat if she persist in her ambitious 
ideas of conquest. The old fable of a peaceful China disappears 
forever before the fact that in three thousand years of her history 
she has averaged one war, internal or external, every fifteen 
years. : 

The book shows no grasp whatever of the missionary activity 
of the Catholic Church in China for centuries, though it mentions 
the Catholic orphanages for girls as being first in the field. But 
our Methodist missionary confidently declares that “the Catholic 
Church is doomed, because it holds that by some magical power of 
the keys or by some divine decree it is called to the leadership 
of the Christian world.” Prophecies of this type have been made 
ever since the days of Luther. 
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INFANT BAPTISM HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. By W. J. 
McGlothlin, D.D. Nashville, Tenn.: Sunday-School Board, 
Southern Baptist Convention. 50 cents. 

The writer of the present volume is quite devoid of a sense of 
humor. If he possessed that saving sense, he would see the utter 
absurdity of tracing baptismal regeneration to a pagan origin, 
blaming infant baptism for all persecution and intolerance, and bas- 
ing the rejection of the Catholic concept of baptism on the plea 
that it is unspiritual. His whole thesis is vitiated throughout by 
the false assumptions of Luther that the Bible is the one rule of 
faith, that a man is justified by faith alone, and that the efficacy 
of the sacraments must be ascribed solely to the faith of the one 
who receives them. The Scriptures afford not the slightest warrant 
for these heresies. The Bible points beyond itself to a divine, in- 
fallible teaching authority; it teaches with St. James “that by 
works a man is justified, and not by faith only ” (James ii. 24); it 
represents the sacraments as efficacious means for the forgiveness 
of sins, and the imparting of the Holy Ghost with all His divine 
gifts (Acts ii. 38; xxii. 26; Rom. vi. 3, 4; 1 Cor. vi. 9-11). 

The necessity of baptism due to original sin and the Lord’s 
commandment (John iii. 5; Eph. ii. 3) makes infant baptism im- 
perative, and the texts that speak of baptism as “a washing, a 
laver of regeneration and the renovation of the Holy Ghost” 
certainly suppose it (1 Cor. vi. 11; Titus iii. 5). The difficulty 
brought forward by Dr. McGlothlin from the fact of faith and re- 
pentance being required in adults has no weight whatever. The 
Catholic Church demands and has always demanded both from her* 
adult converts, but no one believes, therefore, that she ought to 
deny infant baptism. 

The author’s discussion of infant baptism in the first five cen- 
turies is remarkable for its prejudice and its inaccuracy. If St. 
Ireneus in his Adversus Hereses speaks of “ Christ coming to 
save all who are born anew to God through Him, infants, little ones, 
boys, youths and aged persons,” the author declares that the text 
does not even allude to baptism; if Origen in his commentary 
on Romans asserts explicitly that infant baptism is an apostolic 
tradition, he sets his witness aside as not infallible; if St. Cyprian 
and the sixty-six Bishops of the Council of Carthage in 252 “ all 
judge that the mercy and grace of God should be denied to no 
human being at any time from the moment of his birth,” in answer 
to those who would defer baptism until the child is eight days 
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old, he declares this “an unevangelical innovation,” although St. 
Augustine said in the fourth century that “ Cyprian made no new 
decree, but maintained most firmly the faith of the Church.” 
The author falsely asserts St. Jerome does not treat the subject 
of baptism, whereas he does in more than one passage, for example, 
“ Tell me why infants are baptized? That their sins may be for- 
given them in baptism” (Dialogue against the Pelagians, 3, 18). 
Without the slightest warrant he makes St. Augustine the first ad- 
vocate of infant baptism, and calls him “a word juggler of con- 
fused opinions,” because he was Catholic enough to teach that faith 
was an infused virtue which the Holy Spirit imparted to an infant 
in baptism. 

The doctor’s prophecies are on a par with his knowledge of 
the past. He hopes for “a tremendous outburst of anti-pedobaptist 
sentiment on the continent of Europe” after the war. 


ESSAYS ON CATHOLIC LIFE. By Thomas O’Hagan. Balti- 
more: John Murphy Co. 75 cents. 

We are indebted to the fruitful pen of Dr. O’Hayan for a new 
and very agreeable volume of essays dealing with varied aspects of 
Catholic life and literature. The subjects, which range all the way 
from “Religious Home Training,” or “A Week in Rome” to 
“The Function of Poetry,” are treated in a popular and practical 
manner which should appeal to a large circle of readers. The essay 
“On the Catholic Element in English Poetry,” while purposely 
fragmentary, is full of valuable suggestions for the student. And 

“the pages treating of “ Catholic Journalists and Journalism,” with 
its arraignment of the non-reading Catholic public and its plea for 
well-equipped and decently-paid writers, is worth the consideration 
of all who have at heart a worthy Catholic press in this country. 


THE FALCONER OF GOD AND OTHER POEMS. By William 
Rose Benét. New Haven: Yale University Press. $1.00. 
Readers of contemporary poetry can scarcely be unfamiliar 

with the name of William Rose Benét. But as Mr. Benét has been 

exceedingly various both in the matter and the manner of his verse, 
it is only when confronted by a complete volume such as the present 
that one feels challenged to attempt any real appraisal of his work. 
At that, the appraisal must remain tentative, for Mr. Benét seems 
still a poet who has not wholly found himself. The title poem of 
the present little book is picturesque after the fashion of the Pre- 
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Raphaelites; but many a reader will feel that the poet has struck 
a stronger and surer note in that most simple and modern poem, 
“A Street Mother.” Musically, there are echoes in his stanzas of 
many songsters from Thomas Hood to Francis Thompson, with 
hints of a more personal music yet to come. And through moods 
and emotions of as great variety, one perceives a pervading wist- 
fulness in Mr. Benét’s work: a yearning after mountain-top ideals 
and the brave adventures of earth with a vague and self-distrustful 
mysticism. 


DRAMATIC POEMS, SONGS AND SONNETS. By Donald Rob- 
ertson. Chicago: Seymour, Daughaday & Co. $1.00. 

Mr. Robertson has brought together here a graceful and varied 
collection of “ occasional” verses—modest lyrics of very sincere 
sentiment and worthy purpose. The volume is particularly notice- 
able as an example of simple but really beautiful bookmaking. 


PROBATION. By Maria Longworth Storer. St. Louis: B. 

Herder. $1.00 net. 

It is not often that a novel dealing with divorce can be un- 
reservedly commended, but this one has achieved just such merit. 
It will enlist the sympathy and hold the interest of its readers. 

The characters are well drawn. Goritzski in his eyrie of 
Greifenstein, with his true-hearted retainers seems like a bit of life 
out of medizval days; but the most melancholy part of the tale 
is the evidence of deterioration which meets one in some of the 
best characters; so difficult is it to keep oneself “ unspotted from 
the world.” Constant living amid corruption seems to dull the edge 
of our finer feelings, until we come to condone the evil which we hear 
and see. Grafton’s calm acceptance of divorce, even while keeping 
himself above its horrors, is to the real Catholic astounding as well 
as saddening. It is a surrender to the forces of sin, a victory of 
wrong over the eternal forces of right. But the serene calm of La 
Bardi in her inflexible fidelity to the law of God reminds one of 
the peak of the Jungfrau, so beautifully described by the author. 


LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Very Rev. James 
O’Boyle. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00 net. 
Father O’Boyle has drawn an excellent portrait of Washington 

the man, the patriot, the General, the President. He rightly con- 

siders him as the greatest man America ever produced. 
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In his thoughtful introduction, our author suggests that after 
the Great War in Europe, the nations ought to federate on a plan 
analogous to that adopted by America after the Revolution. It is 
unquestionably true that the balance of power theory has utterly 
failed to avert war, even when backed by the ablest diplomacy. 
We trust that this notion of a world-wide federation may not prove 
a mere day-dream. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE SACRED HEART. By Janet Erskine 

Stuart. London: The Convent of the Sacred Heart. 

From its brief introduction to its last line this little book holds 
the attention firmly. The perfection of its literary expression 
would of itself make the reading a pleasure, independent of the 
vital interest derived from the story of the Society’s difficult be- 
ginnings and foundation; the glimpses of the personalities of the 
Blessed Foundress, her associates and successors; the exposition of 
its ptrposes, methods and distinguishing characteristics; more than 
all, what is told with such graceful dignity is freighted with treas- 
ures of religious wisdom and philosophy, and imbued with an 
essence of spirituality that pervades it like a fragrance. The book 
is an enduring and beautiful memorial of its author, Reverend 
Mother Stuart, who died just before its publication. 


THAT OFFICE BOY. By Rev. Francis J. Finn, S.J. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 85 cents. 

* Father Finn’s new book will certainly come up to expectation 
in the matter of stir and movement, while the hero exhibits both 
grit and wit. A contest, in which he is very much concerned, fur- 
nishes the chief interest; while in contrast the priestly instinct of 
good Father Carney in the case of the poor little shoplifter, is quite 
touching, justifying itself by the issue. 


HE LITTLE AMBASSADORS, by. Henriette E. Delamare 
(Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 60 cents net), are devoted 
to God’s cause, and manifest their faith and zeal with a beautiful 
simplicity. In following their fortunes, we see something of Eng- 
land, France, Italy and the United States. Sometimes one is 
tempted to think the children a trifle too good, but one of them, 
Gilbert, dissipates that fancy by a marvelous faculty for doing mis- 
chief and getting into trouble. 
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ia FLOWER OF THE FIELD, by a Benedictine of Prince- 
thorpe Priory (New York: Benziger Brothers. 60 cents), is 
sent forth to spread the love of Mary in the hearts of youth. It 
consists of short and simple readings on the events of our Blessed 
Lady’s life, to which are added many beautiful and suggestive 
verses from The Lyra Liturgica, by Canon Oakley and The Car- 
mina Mariana of Mr. Orby Shipley. 


b Bap SODALITY OF OUR LADY, by Augustus Drive, S.J. 
(New York: .P. J. Kenedy & Sons), relates the history of the 
Sodality of Our Lady in every country of the world since its in- 
stitution by Father Leunis, at the Roman College, in 1564. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


The latest publications of the Catholic Mind (The America Press) are 
The Training of the Priest, by Archbishop Hanna; Mr. Thomas Mulry, by 
F. J. Lamb; Chiefly Among Women, by Margaret F. Sullivan; and Are 
Catholics Intolerant? by Father Finlay. 

The same Press sends us A Campaign of Calumny, a brochure which 
sums up in nine chapters the facts regarding the New York Charities In- 
vestigation. 10 cents. 

The World Peace Foundation has issued two pamphlets on The New 
Pan-Americanism. They give the addresses of President Wilson and Mr. 
Bryan at the Financial Conference of 1915, Pan-American Action regarding 
Mexico, and the addresses delivered at the Second Scientific Congress, etc. 

Henry Ford of Detroit has just published four pamphlets against the evils 
of cigarette smoking, entitled The Case Against the Little White Slaver. 

Mr. W. L. Park, Vice-President of the Illinois Central Railroad, sends 
us an excellent address delivered before the International Association of 
Railway Special Agents on Railways as a Part of a System of National De- 
ense. 

4 Ernest W. Burgess, Chairman of the Committee on Programme and Surveys 
of the Central Philanthropic Council of Columbus, Ohio, has published a 
report on the use and regulation of Pool Rooms in the large cities of the 
United States. 

Pamphlet 77 of the New York State Department of Labor deals with 
Industrial Accident Prevention. It shows in detail how accidents may be 
prevented in modern industries, and suggests ways and means from the view- 
point of both employer and employed. 

















Recent Events. 
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The Editor of Tut CaTHOLtc WorLD wishes to state that none 
of the contributed articles or departments, signed or unsigned, of 
the magazine, with the exception of “ With Our Readers,” voices 
the editorial opinion of the magazine. And no article or department 
voices officially the opinion of the Paulist Community. 


For nearly six months the Germans have 
Progress of the War. been trying to take Verdun, but have failed 

to attain their object in spite of the most 
desperate endeavors. With stupendous losses they have in this long 
struggle gained a little more than twice as much ground as the 
British and French in their push on the Somme in the comparatively 
short space of six weeks. Germany staked her all upon the capture 
of the fortress, hoping to gain a moral victory, and at the same 
time to exhaust France by inflicting losses which it was hoped she 
could not make good. So far from succeeding, however, France 
has been able not only to hold the. fort, but within the last few 
weeks to take the offensive and to recover a little of the ground 
lost. She has been able, too, without drawing forces from Verdun, 
to codperate with the British on the Seton, as well as to hold all 
the rest of her long line. 

The object of the new offensive of France and Great Britain 
is thought by experts to be rather the weakening of the German 
forces by attacks causing heavy losses, than the desire to gain 
ground or even to break through. The longer the enemy line is, 
the thinner it is, and the thinner it becomes the more complete it is 
expected will be the collapse. A premature shortening would make 
the new line wherever formed even stronger than the present. This 
is but turning the tables on the enemy, who have made the exhaus- 
tion of France their main aim for the past six months. On their 
side the Allies are confident that it is in their power to carry out 
this process for a longer time and more effectually. A methodical 
analysis has been made of all the facts. Whatever may be the 
number of German reserves, and although it is not possible exactly 
to ascertain their number, the Allies count upon having three times 
as many. All—Great Britain, France, Italy and Russia, even 
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Belgium and Serbia—are growing more determined each day the 
war goes on to make the enemy pay for the misery of which he 
has been the author, to make him feel so keenly the consequences of 
his own war creed that he will renounce it for all time. There 
must, therefore, be the sternest waging of the war until this result 
is Obtained. Were there danger of exhaustion France is ready to 
call upon the colored populations of her dependencies, and Great 
Britain to make use temporarily of African and Asiatic labor. 

Profiting by the experience of the past, the method of attack 
is different from that adopted at Loos, Champagne and Neuve 
Chapelle. Upon the enemy’s lines, which have been fortified by 
every possible device, the new heavy guns launch a terrific bom- 
bardment, and they have proved their ability to break down in a 
few hours defences which have taken two years to construct. With 
comparatively slight losses the captured ground is consolidated by the 
attacking forces, and the guns are brought up to repeat the process. 
In this way the French and British have gone through two of the 
German lines of defence, and have made a breach in the third. As 
soon as a first trench is taken the reserves are at hand to secure the 
position, thus avoiding the fatal mistakes made on former occasions. 
The new army has proved itself in every respect equal to the old, 
although this consisted of men trained for many years. There 
is no such thing as a straggler. This forms another disappointment 
for the enemy, who for months past have been throwing ridicule 
upon Kitchener’s men, while it removes the only ground of anxiety 
felt by the British. 

The stupendous successes of Russia are too many to chronicle. 
Every effort of the Germans to recover Lutsk has been defeated. 
Kovel, indeed, still holds out, but at the time these lines are written 
Lemberg is in danger of falling. Hindenburg has been placed in 
supreme command over both the Austrian and German armies, and 
an advance upon Petrograd has been talked about, but so far as the 
Austrian armies are concerned retreats have formed their main 
operations, with the loss of an enormous number of prisoners. 

‘The most surprising military event of the past month has been 
the capture of Goritzia by the Italians, and their advance over the 
Isonzo into Austrian territory, with the possibility of the capture 
of Trieste, and everof a march towards Vienna. It is an agreeable 
surprise even to the friends of Italy, some of whom had doubts 
as to her military ability. Observers on the spot, however, declare 
that nothing can surpass thescourage and devotion shown by the 
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Italian soldier during the war. The Austrians who threatened the 
Venetian plain through the Trentino, have been thrust back almost 
to their old lines. 

In Armenia the Russians, under the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
have made more headway, the important town of Erzingan having 
been taken. On the other hand, the Turks have been successful 
farther south, having succeeded in driving back the Russian force 
that threatened Mesopotamia through Persia. The British have 
made no progress in the region of Kut-el-Amara, although in the 
course of their operations they have conquered and still retain one 
province of the Turkish Empire and the half of another. 

What the Turks call a reconnoitering expedition against Egypt 
of some fourteen thousand men has been repulsed with great ease. 
In fact it had far less success than the attempt made last year, 
having been driven back many miles before it reached the Suez 
Canal. That it should have been made at all is, it must be con- 
fessed, somewhat of a surprise. The only place at which the com- 
bined Allies’ operating against the Central Powers are still merely 
in prospect is the Balkan front. At Saloniki there are five or six 
hundred thousand troops, Serbians, British and French, and at 
Avlona, one hundred thousand Italians. They are biding their 
time—waiting until the necessities of the Germans lead to a still 
further weakening of their forces. That time seems now to be 
very near. 

Little by little the ring round the Germans in East Africa 
formed by Belgian, British and Portuguese troops, is being drawn 
closer and closer. It seems probable that in a very short time this, 
the last of the German colonies, will fall into the hands of the Allies. 

During the first two years of the war the Allies have been 
fighting to gain time to make those preparations in the way of 
munitions and armaments, in which for forty years the Germans 
have been occupied. There have been occasions in which Great 
Britain did not have one week’s supply of shells, and would have 
been powerless to resist an onslaught in force had such been made. 
Now all is changed. Something like three millions of workers in 
four thousand factories are turning out ample supplies, and an army 
of between three and four millions has been drilled and equipped. 
The initiative is now in the hands of the Allies, and the war thus 
passes into its second phase. Acting in concert on all fronts, they 
have put the enemy on the defensive, and are more than his equal 
in numbers and equipment, and are looking to a still further develop- 
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ment. Pressed on all sides, Germany can no longer rush troops 
by means of her interior lines from one front to another, for all 
fronts are now subjected to simultaneous attacks, and it is impos- 
sible now for the Central Powers to guess at what point the next 
blow will fall. It is, therefore, with great confidence that the 
Allies have entered upon the third year of the war. 


At the end of two years, with a very few 

Belgium. exceptions, which can easily be accounted 

for, the Belgian nation is maintaining the 

same firm and unbending attitude towards her invaders as she 
manifested at the beginning. Her people are at heart still un- 
conquered and unconquerable. Just as half a century of German 
rule made Alsace and Lorraine no more German than they were 
before, so two years of German tyranny, with vexations of 
every kind, have left the Belgians unsubdued in spirit. They 
despise the Germans, will not work for them, and will suffer 
any penalty rather than bow to the foreign rule. The army, 
although small in numbers, is well equipped and reorganized. It 
has never left Belgian soil, and at its head, or rather within its 
ranks, is King Albert. The Queen, too, is there, and, often under 
fire, is constant in her attendance upon the sick and wounded. A 
great number of Belgians have been able to elude German vigilance, 
and have joined the ranks of the army. Belgian workmen in 
Belgian munition factories, established both in France and England, 
have been able to give their help in the supply of armaments. The 
army, indeed, is not large in number, but it symbolizes, as does that 
of Serbia, the continuing existence and independence of Belgium. 
The Belgian Government, from its residence at Havre, is idefati- 
gable in providing everything that forethought and industry can 
provide. And although defeated and overwhelmed by numbers 
in Europe, it has in East Africa the consolation of being able to 
take a successful part in driving out Germany from its last colony. 
The Belgian Independence Day was celebrated in London by 

a Solemn Te Deum sung in Westminster Cathedral in the presence 
of Cardinal Bourne and a large number of English and Belgian 
clergy. An oration was delivered by a Dominican who had been 
associated with Cardinal Mercier in proclaiming the rights of con- 
science and patriotism of the Belgian people against the invasion of 
the Germans. In the course of his sermon he declared that in cele- 
brating the festival day, they were celebrating a moral victory, to be 
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followed, as all Belgians were confident, by the celebration of a 
military victory, by means of which all exiles would be restored to 
their country, when the nation would begin a new era purified by its 
trials. At the secular celebration of the day in the Albert Hall, 
Mr. Asquith, in the speech made by him, sent the following mes- 
sage to the Belgian King, his army and his people: “ Tell your com- 
patriots that their example has inspired and stimulated the Allied 
nations and armies. Tell them that we are watching their suffering 
with sympathy, and their patience and courage with heartfelt ad- 
miration. Tell them, finally, that when the hour of deliverance 
comes, and come it will before long, it will be to us here in Great 
Britain a proud and ennobling memory that we have had our 
share in restoring to them the freedom and independence to which 
no nation in the history of the world has ever shown a more 
indisputable title.” 

The sympathy felt for Belgium by neutral countries is well 
exemplified by the manifesto of Spanish Catholics, sent to a repre- 
sentative of the Belgian clergy to be deposited in due time in the 
Archives of the University of Louvain. This manifesto is signed 
by five hundred persons of distinction in clerical, literary and uni- 
versity circles, canons of cathedrals, members of religious orders, 
Benedictines, Augustinians, Franciscans, Dominicans, Senators and 
Deputies, Diplomatists, Grandees, such as the Duke of Alba, news- 
paper editors and Members of the Spanish Academies. It declares 
it to be a part of the Christian teaching that belligerents are subject 
to the moral law, and are obliged to confine within its limits all 
their efforts to break down resistance. The manifesto pro- 
ceeds to give an enumeration of the well-known outrages that 
have taken place, and declares that these outrages have called forth 
the reprobation of every honorable conscience, and in a special 
degree of the Catholic conscience. It accords its support to the 
proposal made by the Belgian bishops to those of Germany, that 
the facts should be inquired into by an international commission—a 
proposal to which no answer has been returned, although it was 
made nearly a year ago. It recalls the Pope’s condemnation of the 
violation of Belgian neutrality made in his consistorial address on 
January 22, 1915, “that nobody may commit an injustice from 
any motive whatever,” adding that he “reprobated any injustice 
by whomsoever committed.” This general expression of His Holi- 
ness, the Cardinal Secretary declared to the Belgian Minister, had 
reference to the German invasion of Belgium. 
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The manifesto ends by declaring that the coercion of Belgium 
was not only an invasion of her rights, but a challenge to her plain 
duty. “ This circumstance lends a very special merit to the con- 
duct of Belgium in our eyes. Inspired by the highest conception 
of Christian chivalry as reflected in our own national tradition, we 
unanimously recognize and admire the glorious heroism of the little 
nation which did not hesitate to face the attack of greatly superior 
forces with all its incalculable consequences rather than consent to 
sacrifice national honor. We are filled with pride at the thought 
that if the moral treasure of humanity is to-day the richer by so 
great an example of loyalty to the call of duty, the thanks of the 
world will always be due for this to a Catholic nation. As Spanish 
Catholics we express our most earnest wish that whatever may be 
the military result of this war, Belgium may obtain full reparation 
for her present misfortunes and the complete reparation of her 
national independence.” 


Over the internal condition of Russia, the 

Russia, problems of its. domestic Government, an 

almost impenetrable veil is drawn. Mere 

statements without any explanation are made from time to 
time of changes which have been made in the personnel whether 
civil or military. The latest of these is the announcement 
that General Kuropatkin, who was in command immediately in 
front of von Hindenburg, and who would have been the defender 
of Petrograd in case of a possible drive on the capital by the 
Germans, has been made Governor of Turkestan. The name of 
his successor has not been disclosed. A much more important 
change has been the resignation of M. Sazonoff, who has been in 
charge of the Foreign Office for nearly six years, and to whom 
have been intrusted the momentous negotiations antecedent to the 
war and during its course. The reason given was the one usual 
in diplomatic circles, in which truth too often is the thing least often 
told—a failure of health. Rumors were circulated that it was due 
to his attachment to the British Alliance, and that his supersession 
indicated a disposition on the part of the Tsar to listen to peace 
proposals. This, however, was merely one of the inventions which 
have proceeded from the quarter in which peace is most desired, 
and has been set at rest by the declaration of his successor, M. 
Sturmer, who ‘is now both Prime Minister and Foreign Secre- 
tary, that the line of conduct of the last two years towards Russia’s 
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allies will in no way be varied. To England’s measures towards 
Germany the new Foreign Minister declares Russia will give full 
support, and every effort will be made to strengthen the bonds 
which bind her to France, Great Britain and Italy. In fact, the 
true explanation of M. Sazonoff’s resignation seems to be that he 
was opposed to making to Rumania the cession of Bessarabia, which 
that country has made a condition of her joining the Entente Allies, 
a cession to which M. Sturmer is not opposed, and which as a 
consequence may lead that exceedingly prudent and self-seeking 
State to range herself upon what now appears to be the winning 
side. 

Whatever appearance of wavering there may be in the civil 
government of Russia, there is none in the onward march of her 
armies. At points indeed in the long line which stretches from 
Riga to the Bukowina, these armies remain stationary, but even in 
front of von Hindenburg an advance of no inconsiderable extent 
has been made. While Kovel still remains in German hands, 
Lemberg is thought to be on the point of falling, Stanislau, one of 
its southern gateways, having been evacuated by the Austrians. If 
Lemberg falls Kovel must follow—at least such is the opinion of 
experts, and then a general retirement of the Central forces will 
be necessary. 

To appreciate these achievements of the Russian army, past 
events should be recalled to mind. For this war, like the rest of 
the Allies, she was unprepared. By May of last year she had run 
through all her resources. The unlooked-for weakness of Austria, 
however, had enabled Russia to achieve such surprising victories 
over Germany’s ally that she was led to march into the enemy’s 
country without adequate support or armaments. Deprived of 
everything that an army needs, she was unable to offer any re- 
sistance to the great Galician drive. The whole line was driven 
far back into Russia, but even in defeat the Russian troops mani- 
fested a heroism greater by far than any success would have dis- 
closed. Morale and endurance are natural in success, but these 
qualities when shown in defeat form what is called the acid test 
of an army’s worth. This test they stood triumphantly. For six 
months, day in and day out, they fought disheartening battles, 
always retiring and suffering from almost every material want. 
At the end of that period of defeat these armies, unconquered and 
unbroken, brought the German forces to a standstill. So far as 
Russia was concerned the Germans believed—or at least said—that 
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they had won the war. In this, however, they were mistaken. All 
that the events of these six months had succeeded in doing was 
to bring home to Russia and the Russian people the vital fact that 
the very life of the nation is at stake, and the consequent necessity 
of shrinking from no sacrifice to preserve that life. The Tsar set 
to work to reorganize the army from one end of its long line to 
another. Possessing a population twice as large as that of Germany, 
there was no lack of men. To drill, to discipline these men the 
Allies were called upon to furnish officers, while Japan contributed 
to a large degree the supply of armament. The Russian generals 
who by their skill had withdrawn the armies in face of the German 
onslaught, had assimilated the new lessons which their enemy had 
taught them, the results of which are now visible. In addition 
to the Grand Duke Nicholas, it seems that Russia has evolved 
-another veritable military genius—General Brusiloff, now in chief 
command of the Russian armies .on the Western front. He is 
not a newcomer, for it was his army who in the first months of 
the war swept into Galicia and made possible the taking of Lem- 
berg within thirty days after the declaration of hostilities. It 
is to his brilliant strategy that Russia’s unlooked-for successes are 
due. j 

While recording the successes which have been attendant 
upon Russian arms, the losses involved in these successes must not 
be left unmentioned. In the campaign still going on the casualties 
are said, by the enemy, to have amounted to seven hundred and 
fifty thousand men killed and wounded. The inroad made by 
Germany last year forced millions to seek refuge in the interior of 
Russia, after the lands which they had left had been devastated by 
fire and sword. The result, however, has been only to render 
Russia more determined to retrieve the situation. 

In a far distant quarter of the world, Russia, through the agency 
of M. Sazonoff, has been even more successful in checking the de- 
signs of her foe. A treaty has been made with Japan—her whilom 
enemy and now ally—by which the two Empires engage respec- 
tively not to be parties to any political arrangements directed against 
each other. In the event of the territorial rights or the special 
interests in the Far East of one of the contracting parties recognized 
by the other contracting party being threatened, Japan and Russia 
will take counsel of each other as to the measures to be taken in 
view of the support or the help to be given, in order to safeguard 
and defend those rights and interests. It is a purely defensive agree- 
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ment, and is only a development of two previous agreements be- 
tween Russia and Japan made subsequently to the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth in 1905. The chief effect of the present agreement will be 
to prevent the efforts made by Germany on various occasions to 
sow dissension between Japan and Russia in order to facilitate 
her own plans of the peaceful penetration of China. By a subse- 
quent agreement with Great Britain, the respective interests of the 
two Powers in Persia have been defined, and provision made to 


exclude a like German penetration of that country. 


Almost the whole of the old world seems 

China. paralyzed by the Great War, to such a de- 

gree that scarcely anything worth recording 

has taken place. The one exception is China, which is generally 
looked upon as the most immovable and unprogressive of nations. 
Yuan Shih-kai, the first President of the Chinese Republic, died in 
the first week of June. Elected on October 6, 1913, as the one 
strong man of China to be the guardian of the new Constitution, he 
within a short period began to set at naught its provisions. First 
of all he abolished the opposition by depriving them of their seats 
in Parliament, then he proceeded to suspend Parliament itself, and 
to substitute an administrative Council until such time as he should 
see fit to revive the Parliament. The members of the Cabinet were 
reduced to the level of mere departmental chiefs. By abolishing 
the military governors, the control of the army was placed in his 
hands, and measures were taken to effect the same purpose. After 
these preparatory steps in the late summer of 1915, a movement 
began to revive the monarchy, and the nominated State Council 
which had taken the place of the elective Parliament passed a bill 
providing for the constitution of a special body to pronounce upon 
the question; before the end of the year most of the provinces 
had voted for a Monarchy with Yuan Shih-kai as Emperor. After 
some hesitation, on account of the oath which he had taken to be 
a faithful guardian of republican institutions, Yuan announced that 
he felt compelled to bow to the will of the people. The date of his 
coronation was fixed for the ninth of February of this year. But 
in a way in which he did not himself expect, the would-be Emperor 
was forced to bow to the will of the people. Province after 
province rose in revolt at the proposed coronation. Yuan was 
forced to abandon his project, although he still remained in office. 
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The armed opposition was not, however, to be conciliated, and the 
peace of the Republic has been maintained only by what must be 
looked upon as the timely death of Yuan. It is a sad instance of 
the impotence of mere numbers, that among China’s four hundred 
millions there cannot be found a single statesman capable of com- 
manding the support of the whole country. 

The vacant Presidency devolved automatically upon the Vice- 
President, General Li-Yuan-hung. Little confidence, however, is 
felt in his ability to control the situation, the more so as he is sur- 
rounded by the faction that was most instrumental in aiding and 
abetting the late President in his attempts to overthrow the Con- 
stitution. There were in the new President’s Cabinet so many mem- 
bers of a monarchical tendency that the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Navy sent an ultimatum to the President, to the effect that the 
Navy would declare its independence unless a new Cabinet were 
formed, from which all holding such views would be excluded. 
Moreover, he demanded that the old Parliament should be reassem- 
bled and the provisional Constitution of the first year of the 
Republic reconstituted. To these demands Li-Yuan-hung sub- 
mitted. A new Cabinet has been formed, containing representatives 
of all parties; mandates have been issued to convene the Parlia- 
ment which was arbitrarily dissolved in 1913, to restore the validity 
of the provisional Constitution, and to cancel all the arrangements 
made by Yuan Shih-kai. China is now waiting for the meeting 
of this assembly, upon which its fate depends, not indeed with any 
great degree of confidence, for several provinces are under the 
domination of the military. In fact, the naval commander to whom 
is due the steps that have been taken, has openly declared that the 
concessions are only a blind, as the President and the Premier are 
under the domination of the monarchists and militarists. 








With Our Readers. 


OST of the popular knowledge about the saintly Father Damien 

and the leper colony at Molokai is derived from the pages of 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Molokai has undergone many changes 
since Stevenson wrote of its “ horror of moral beauty;” and Father 
Damien js a far greater man than one would gain from Stevenson’s 
famous philippic against Dr. Hyde. We are grateful to Scribner's 
Magazine, and to Katharine Fullerton Gerould, for an article in the 
July, 1916, issue, entitled Kalaupapa: the Leper Settlement on 
Molokai. 

Mrs. Gerould tells us that to-day “the moral beauty is without 
horror, and the ‘gorgons and chimeras dire’ do not bulk big in the 
visitor’s vision.” A great work, physically, socially, morally has been 
achieved there. The technique of leper segregation; of examining 
suspected cases; of safeguarding the infants is “abundantly simple 
and complete.” The expenses for the care of the lepers, the study 
of disease, etc., are borne entirely by the Territorial Government of 
Hawaii; the United States Government contributes nothing. And the 
Territorial Government has evidently conducted its delicate and un- 
pleasant task with diligence, sympathy and efficiency. Everything that 
can be done is done for the afflicted ones. As a consequence life is 
comparatively normal; its tragedy has not confounded them; they 
have accepted and, in turn, conquered it. “ Once on the promontory 
of Molokai,” the author writes, “all panic, fear or disgust drops 
utterly away.” “On no occasion did we have to shake hands with 
the lepers; a smile, a nod, or an ‘aloha’ were all that was expected 
of us. White magic seems to be at work in Kalaupapa.” 

* * * o 





ISTORY has seconded Stevenson’s generosity in crediting Father 

Damien with every future improvement in the leper colony and 

its supervision. “If ever any man brought reforms, and died to 

bring them, it was he. There is not a clean cup or towel in the 
Bishop Home but dirty Damien washed it.” 

The wonderful improvements are due in great measure to the 
Catholic Brothers and Sisters, to Brother Dutton at the Baldwin 
Home, to Mother Maryanne at the Bishop Home. For example, 
the Federal leprosarium was finished seven or eight years ago, but 
only for some six weeks of that time has it harbored patients. Save 
for some lone caretakers, and a Federal physician without a patient, 
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the place is unused. “ The place is as modern as an Eastern hos- 
pital and as desolate as the moated grange.” The lepers are free to 
take or not to take medical treatment. None of them go to the 
federal leprosarium. They seek the Catholic homes, much in the same 
way as the author turned “not without relief from this grave of 
humanitarian hopes to the Baldwin Home and Brother Dutton.” 

Catholic sacrifice and Catholic tradition have made the atmosphere 
of this island. “To give pain to one of the unfortunates would be 
high treason to the spirit of the place. Their manners never fail 
Kien You walk through Kalawao_and Kalaupapa as you might walk 
through any Hawaiian village; and if there is embarrassment, it is 
all on your side. No one intrudes himself on your path: no one 
shrinks from your sight.” 

* * * 4 


T is to the shame of our Government that leprosy is ground for 

absolute divorce in Hawaii. God alone knows into what confusion 
Molokai would be thrown if some of our radical theorists had their 
way. “ Let loose in Kalaupapa a shrill eugenist from the East, and 
you would soon have a Kanaka hell. It is cause for thanking God 
that the settlement is managed by men who can make science and 
religion walk hand in hand. This, too, was a question that pre- 
occupied the ascetic Damien, to whom marriage was a sacrament, and 
fornication of the devil: it was Damien who first pleaded that hus- 
bands and wives should not be separated against their will.” 

Brother Dutton who had a long experience in our own Civil 
War, has followed faithfully in the footsteps of Damien. “He at 
least had time, while he served Damien, to worship the man, for 
he is unwilling, I believe, even to stray from Kalawao—to be out of 
sight, as it were, of Damien’s very footsteps. Happily Damien ‘%s 
like to be the last (as he was, immortally, the first) of Molokai’s 
martyrs. Of saints uncanonized it has held many, and will yet hold 
more.” 

* * - * 
T Kalaupapa is the Bishop Home for women and girls, under 
the charge of Mother Maryanne. It corresponds with the Bald- 
win Home for men and boys at Kalawao. 

It was of Mother Maryanne that Stevenson wrote: 

To see the infinite pity of this place, 

The mangled limb, the devastated face, 

The innocent sufferer smiling at the rod, 

A fool were tempted to deny his God. 

He sees, he shrinks. But if he gaze again, 
Lo, beauty springing from the breast of pain! 
He marks the sisters on the mournful shores; 
And even a fool is silent and adores. 
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And Mrs. Gerould writes as follows of the same heroine: 
“Mother Maryanne, in her little parlor, was the blood-kin of all 
superiors I have ever known: the same soft yellowed skin, with some- 
thing both tender and sexless in the features; the same hint of latent 
authority in the quiet manner; the same gentle aristocratic gayety; 
the same tacit endeavor to make human pity coterminous with God’s. 
Like other superiors I have known, from childhood up, she seemed an 
old, old woman who had seen many things. It was only when one 
stopped to think of the precise nature of those things, which, in thirty 
years on Molokai, Mother Maryanne has seen, that the breath failed 
for an instant. The parlor was half filled with garments ready to 
be given out to lepers, and if one but glance through the window, 
one saw the pitiful figures on the cottage porches across the com- 
pound. Yet those eyes of hers might have been looking out on a 
Gothic cloister this half century.” 

As the author walked away across the compound, she saw a 
picture symbolic of the work and spirit of these Catholic heroines 
of Molokai. ‘‘ A sister—pink-and-white and blooming—waved her 
free hand at us from the porch. The other hand held the bandaged 
stump of a leper.” 


* * * * 


DMIRERS of Stevenson, and they are generally enthusiasts in 

their admiration, will be pained to learn, if they knew it not 
before, that the famous defence of Father Damien by their hero 
is not altogether a defence. “ Stevenson’s ‘Open Letter’ is one of 
the finest polemics we have,” says Mrs. Gerould. “ But it is a pity 
that Stevenson’s hero should have been also his victim.” A close 
reading of Stevenson’s famous letter will show that Stevenson really 
believed, or at least seriously entertained, the truth of the more serious 
charges made against Father Damien by Dr. Hyde; and the real 
point of his angry reply by which he stigmatized the notorious bigot, 
is that Hyde should have been big enough not to make capital out 
of the frailties of the priest, but to look to his larger and greater 
work for humanity. Stevenson himself had listened to the vile gossip 
of irresponsible ones about Damien. Bigotry gave him a ready ear 
and a credulous mind. His novels prove how incapable he was of 
understanding things Catholic, and, indeed, how often he went out 
of his way to ridicule and even besmirch Catholic faith and Catholic 
practice. His early training accounts for much. But the fact re- 


mains that Stevenson was really incapable of measuring rightly, much 
less of appreciating, matters Catholic. “ Catholicism was never dear 
to him; whenever he comes face to face with Rome, whether it is 
Frangois Villon writing the Ballade pour sa Mére or the Franciscan 
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Sisters disembarking at Kalaupapa, his admiration halts, his mouth 
is wry. He thinks them saintly poor-creatures; he boggles over the 
‘pass-book kept with heaven.’ To him who does not love, it is seldom 
given wholly to see.” ‘ 


* * ok * 


HATEVER defence may be advanced for Stevenson—the dra- 

matic picture of how his indignation burst forth on first reading 
the letter to Mr. Gage, the theory of rhetorical supposition in his letter 
to Dr. Hyde, the “I will suppose, and God forgive me for supposing 
it” of that letter, all these defences fall to the ground because of the 
fact that one month before Dr. Hyde wrote his letter, and some 
eight months before Stevenson knew of it, the latter had written to 
Mr. Sidney Colvin almost the very same charges against Father 
Damien as those made by Dr. Hyde. This letter is dated June, 1889. 
Stevenson then wrote: “ Of old Damien, whose weaknesses and worse 
perhaps I heard fully, I think only the more. It was a European 
peasant: dirty, bigoted, untruthful, unwise, tricky, but superb with 
generosity, residual candor and fundamental good-humor: convince 
him he had done wrong (it might take hours of insult) and he would 
undo what he had done and like his corrector better. A man, with 
all the grime and paltriness of mankind, but a saint and hero all the 
more for that.” 

The redeeming trait in Stevenson’s character is that even when 
on insufficient evidence he believed the charges, he was still generous 
enough to regard Damien as a saint and a hero; while Hyde’s words 
were “ base beyond parallel.” 


* * * * 


Bur it is of the greatest importance to know that the charges en- 
tertained by both men are absolutely without foundation, and have 
been proved to be untrue. It is of the greatest importance to know 
that Father Damien was not only not guilty of the charges, but that 
the halo of moral glory rests by every claim of justice and truth 
upon his brow. Long since, by the official report of Mr. Reynolds, 
Damien has been rehabilitated before the world. His defence may 
be read in Arthur Johnstone’s book, Recollections of Robert Louis 
Stevenson in the Pactfic, in the chapter entitled “ Hurling of the 
Damien Letter.” 

“ Stevenson,” says Mrs. Gerould, with true Catholic insight, 
“ makes us all feel with him, for the moment, that even if the scandal 
is true it does hot matter; but from the moment that the scandal is 
not true it does matter immensely. There is all the difference in 
the world between a good man and a saint: between excusable human 
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frailty and superhuman self-control. The leashes are off, the bars 
are down then for our enthusiasm; and Damien’s very grave, hushed 
and shaded and small, beside his Kalawao church, becomes a different 
thing.” 





HE following reply has been sent to us by the author of 4 Serious 

Problem (Tue CatHotic Wortp, May, 1915) to the letter of 

protest against that article, signed by a number of teachers, which was 
published in our August issue: 


Eptror THE CaTHOLIC Wor.D: 

In Tue CatHoLic Wortp for May, 1915, there appeared an article, entitled 
A Serious Problem. Previous to the publication of this paper, I had made a 
close study of conditions in the public High Schools of New York City. Care- 
ful observation and reflection showed that certain outstanding features were of 
such a nature as to warrant bringing them to the notice of Catholics in general, 
and of Catholic parents in particular. 

Summarized these were the facts: The records of the secondary schools 
show that the Catholic boy does not seem to be grasping the opportunities 
for education which the city offers. Why were not our Catholic boys in 
greater numbers taking advantage of the means for advancement at their 
disposal? That was the crux of the whole matter. To emphasize the fact 
that they were not doing so, I showed that the Jewish boys were seizing 
these opportunities to the fullest extent. In one school, which throughout 
the paper, was given as a type of all the city High Schools, over ninety per 
cent of the pupils are Jewish. The second phase of the question was the 
tendency of the type of boy, now so eager to obtain a higher education, to 
lay aside the restraining influences of his religion and shape his life along 
purely materialistic lines. To rouse race prejudice or discrimination was not 
my purpose. The paper was written in the attempt to have Catholics see the 
necessity of giving their sons the fullest opportunities to lead lives of widest 
influence. 

After the lapse of a whole year, the matter has been taken up by a group of 
teachers in the school cited in A Serious Problem as typical of the other schools. 
In a letter published in last month’s issue of THE CATHOLIC Wor~p, they re- 
view some phases of the question taken up in A Serious Problem. They dis- 
agree with the writer particularly on three points: First, because he points 
out the predominance of Jewish boys in the High Schools; secondly, because 
he states that these boys are showing tendencies of action decidely materialistic; 
and, thirdly, because he charges that many teachers do not scruple to dis- 
seminate false doctrines. 

It is to be regretted, for many reasons, that any unpleasantries have been 
caused, or opportunity for controversy given, by the publication of A Serious 
Problem. I never desired such, and I take up the matter again only in the 
attempt to correct any erroneous conceptions which may have arisen. At the 
outset I would emphasize this: I hold no antipathy toward the Jewish boy, 
nor do I see in him a “ future menace.” But I do see an imminent danger 
in the boy of Jewish parents who substitutes for his religious morals the 
materialistic principles of Socialism, and makes his life a mere economic 
programme. : 

1. In protesting against the ideals expressed in A Serious Problem, the 
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signers of the letter feel that I gave a false impression when I showed that 
the Jewish boys predominate in numbers in the High Schools; that I think 
so many should not be there. I did not mean to imply that the Jewish boys 
should not be there, or if there, in so great a proportion. My purpose was 
to point out the very evident lesson which these figures teach: If so many 
Jewish boys, even in the face of the most discouraging obstacles, can suc- 
cessfully make the effort to obtain a higher education, why cannot a larger 
percentage of Catholic boys make similar attempts? This is not “ elevating 
one sect by calumniating the other.” Rather, it is the holding up of one as 
an example to the other; to make clear the zeal and industry and ambition 
of one for the emulation of the other. The desire of the Jewish parent to 
give his child an education and the zeal of the child to reach out and obtain 
it, is a most praiseworthy trait, and one that has always been a source of in- 
spiration to everyone who knows the facts. 

The serious problem does not lie here. It does not lie in the Jewish boy 
per se. I have met many Jewish boys, and I know them to be as moral and 
as manly as could be desired. I find no fault with the Jewish boy who 
proudly keeps his name, and lives true to the teaching of his religion, re- 
maining Jew in more than race. But I do, and I cannot emphasize the point 
too strongly, see a menace in the type of Jewish boy who, when worked 
upon by certain disturbers who see no good in any present form of religion, 
state or social equation, assumes an antagonistic position towards religion, 
government and society. As a result of these influences which are strongly 
at work, he is left high and dry with no higher character determinants than 
mere materialistic principles. What can ethics mean to him when he ac- 
knowledges no God? What can patriotism mean to him when he recognizes 
no country but subscribes to the illusory principles of internationalism? What 
can social obligations mean to him when he believes that society is radically 
wrong in its relations towards rich and poor? 

2. This group of teachers protest when I stated that the American 
born youth of Jewish parents is most susceptible to these influences. But can 
they logically deny the fact? The rabbi does not deny it in the face of 
so many desertions from the synagogue. The thoughtful Jewish parent does 
not deny it as he sees his son giving up the practices of his ancestors’ 
faith. But it is very hard to make others see this fact, when they them- 
selves have made secondary their Jewish faith for the flamboyant principles 
of Socialism and other equally radical programmes. 

That these unmoral forces are at work in our schools cannot truthfully 
be denied. And when this charge is made that in great numbers the Jewish 
pupils “recognize no code of morals, and are actuated by no motives higher 
than those originating from fear of detection and consequent loss in money,” 
it simply means that the results of the spread of these materialistic principles 
are becoming evident. How could it be otherwise when a number of signers 
themselves hold that wrong-doing is the outcome of economic causes; when 
they themselves hold that a man should no more be blamed for wrong-doing 
than he should be punished for having pneumonia or typhoid? What code 
of morals higher than those based on materialistic conceptions can be evolved 
from such doctrines? 

A conference to discuss what morals should be taught the pupils was held 
recently in the school mentioned in A Serious Problem. A minister of the 
“advanced type” recommended Emerson as a guide; a doctor from the Ethical 
Culture School urged the Criminal Code as a moral textbook, and a teacher 
of Socialistic standing held that wrong-doing among the boys was of no great 
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consequence. These typify the forces that are at work in the schools shaping 
the pupils’ characters. When a boy has no negativating forces in his life to 
counteract these influences, he must and does fall to the level of a mere 
material being. In the eyes of some this is no calamity. With such people 
discussion is futile. But because the ostrich would not see, it does not follow 
that the danger does not exist. 

3. In A Serious Problem this statement was made: “Is it not foolish 
to try to combat Socialism and other attendant evils when we sit back and 
allow the positions which carry the greatest influence for good or evil to be 
filled by men who do not scruple at the dissemination of false doctrines?” By 
these words I intended to state that there were a number of teachers who 
do use the opportunity their positions give them to influence, in various ways, 
their pupils toward Socialism and other like doctrines. The signers meet the 
issue and state: “ We repudiate the charge that our colleagues do not scruple at 
the dissemination of false doctrines, and denounce it as a calumny.” I de- 
clare again, and in the strongest words at my command, that this charge is 
true. It is true that a number of teachers in our High Schools do use every 
opportunity to advocate Socialism and other radical doctrines in the class-room 
and out of the class-room. It is a fact among the students that the way to 
win favor with some of these teachers is by showing zeal for Socialistic 
tenets both in written and oral compositions. It is a fact that a number of 
these men constantly give topics for class-room discussions which stress the 
inequalities existing between the social classes, and by this means sow the 
seeds of Socialism. It is a fact that a number of these men are Socialists 
themselves, have become known as Socialists throughout the schools, and use 
their influence to win others to their way of thinking. It is a fact that the 
books given by them for outside reading, in a great number of instances, are 
by authors who are Socialists or extreme radicals. 

It is the duty of a teacher to make the pupils better citizens—to inculcate 
patriotic ideals, to implant in their scholars love of country. How is it pos- 
sible for these men, some of whom have made attempts to hold public office 
as Socialists and who contribute money and articles to the support of Socialist 
papers, how is it impossible for these men, subscribing as they do only to 
internationalism, and other unpatriotic fundamentals of Socialism, to teach 
patriotism? How can these men, who feel that nationalism is essentially wrong, 
teach love of country? How can such men, who think that our government 
is conducted solely for the rich, give the proper prospective to thousands of 
immigrant Russian boys and immature children of foreign parents? There 
is only one answer. They cannot, and, moreover, they do not. 

This combination of circumstances, the tendency of many of the boys of 
the High Schools to take up materialistic doctrines and the willingness of a 
number of teachers to spread these principles, constitutes a serious problem. 

In the light that our Catholic boys do not seem to be equipping them- 
selves for lives of the widest influence, it takes on even more serious lines. 
In later years they will find themselves handicapped when called upon to com- 
bat those forces which are now growing in power. If we do not now make 
some effort to cope with these influences in the very place where they are 
recruiting their strength, we are ee a troublesome heritage to hands 
unprepared and unready. 

To rouse Catholics to the need of eesti their boys to High School, and, 
secondly, to point out the fact that pernicious influences were at work there, 
was the purpose of A Serious Problem. It was not intended to be anti-Jewish. 
It was intended to be anti-Socialist. It is to be regretted if the former im- 
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pression was given, as the writer has no quarrel with the Jew. Rather 
would he have him join forces against the common foe that is aiming to 
undermine the principles upon which rests our society—religious and political. 
Sincerely yours, 
JosepH V. McKee. 





“DETRAYAL” is none too strong a term to use in describing the 

latest action of the English Government with regard to the 
settlement of the Irish Question. The Premier, Mr. Asquith, upon his 
return to England from a visit to Ireland after the uprising in Dublin, 
declared that the machinery of government in Ireland had broken 
down. It was the intention of the Government, he announced, to put 
the Home Rule Act into operation at once. Mr. Lloyd George was 
appointed the representative of the Cabinet in this matter. His col- 
leagues of the Cabinet were “ unanimously ” with him. The proposals 
he submitted were the proposals of the Cabinet. As Mr. Redmond 
declared in the House, “the proposals were in no sense our (the 
Nationalist Party) proposals.” The whole intent of the procedure, 
and the only supposition that can give it a seasonable meaning, was 
that if the Nationalists and Unionists could be led to accept these 
proposals, they would at once be introduced as a Bill by the Govern- 
ment from which they had emanated, and by which they had been 
definitely framed. They were not pleasing to the people of Ireland. 
“ These proposals,” declared Mr. Redmond, “ entailed very great sacri- 
fices on the part of our supporters, and they were unpopular every- 
where in Ireland.” 


* * * * 


HE Government framed the proposals and submitted them to the 
Irish party leaders, Redmond and Carson, asking them to go to 
Ireland and persuade their constituents to accept them, and stating that 
if both parties did accept, the proposals would immediately be made 
into law. Led by Sir Edward Carson the Ulster Unionists agreed to 
these proposals of the Government. The Ulster Nationalists, led by 
Mr. Devlin, and only after a bitter struggle, also agreed to accept. 
The majority of the Nationalists in the other provinces also agreed to 
accept. 
* * * ¥% 
HIS widespread agreement was not reached without great labor 
and sacrifices upon the part of both people and political leaders. A 
great meeting at Derry, attended by over one hundred priests, pro- 
tested strenuously against the proposals; against the partition of 
Ireland; and the Bishop of Derry charged those to whom the political 
welfare of Ireland had been committed by the people with selling the 
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people of Ireland into slavery. The Irish Rosary voices their protest, 
and calls the proposed settlement a three-quarters policy. It says: 

“The country has had to face an alarming proposal. Its effect 
would be to diminish Ireland to three and one-third provinces, the re- 
maining area to become British soil, on the same basis as Yorkshire. 
In spite of hints and half promises everyone knows that ground 
sacrificed in that fashion will not be handed back. Any consent to 
the theory that our country is peopled by two distinct races, with 
separate geographical limits, must create a situation that even the 
Battle of the Boyne failed to establish. To treat the propositions as 
‘a temporary arrangement’ would be to misconceive the principle that 
a nation, like an individual, can only exist as a unit. In bondage it 
may preserve its unity by solidarity of sentiment. In freedom it must 
do so by uniformity of administration. ( As the body without the head 
is dead, so Ireland without her Northern counties would be a mutilated 
corpse. 

“Tt is to be devoutly prayed that neither now nor at any future 
time will the people agree to such a plan. In the province of Ulster 
the anti-Home-Rulers outnumber the Nationalists by barely five hun- 
dred. In the population of the entire country the Nationalist majority 
is overwhelming. To allow the minority to partition Ireland may be 
English policy, but it is not Irish patriotism. Unfortunately the long 
habit of- politics seems to give representative men a tendency to com- 
promise on matters regarding which they should be absolutely in- 
transigeant. ~Politicians, nevertheless, depend on the people. Irish 
politicians can hardly now mistake what the feelings of the people are. 
Tradition handed down through centuries is not to be altered in a 
few weeks. We have lately beheld the tragic results of two years of 
effort to force on the country an attitude that clashed with its senti- 
ments. A scheme of geographical and administrative amputation 
completely destructive of our determined aspirations is the very thing 
to exasperate the country’s sorely-tried temper. England’s reason for 
propounding the scheme has been, in the frank words of her press, 
‘diplomatic necessity—her situation with powerful neutrais has been 
so seriously damaged by Irish events. We will not touch any such 
scheme. If the alternative is indefinite martial law and savage coer- 
cion, let it be. Diplomatic necessity may soon alter all that too. One 
clear fact must be driven home on the minds of the British Cabinet 
and of the unseen rulers that too evidently influence its decisions. 
Three-fourths of Ireland will not purchase autonomy by bartering the 
remaining fourth. When the Boers were granted Home Rule there 
was no question of cutting out Johannesburg for the sake of the - 
miners and the mine owners who were so bitterly opposed to them. 
If England applied to Ireland the principles which regulated her atti- 
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tude towards the conquered South African colonies, the recent des- 
perate series of blunders in regard to this country might all have been 


spared.” : 
* * * * 


HE answer of the exclusionists, that is, those who though not 

pleased with, were still willing to accept, the English Govern- 
ment’s proposals, may be expressed in the words of The Catholic Times _ 
of Liverpool: 

“That the motives of many of the Irish anti-exclusionists are 
good and pure must be freely granted. They are influenced by genuine 
patriotism. But if they ask themselves one question it will help to 
enlighten them as to the unwisdom of the policy they have adopted. 
Why is it that the Lords and other Unionists who are opposing a 
settlement at present are so anxious that it should be postponed? Is 
it not because they hope that the postponement would enable them to 
defeat Home Rule altogether? Nationalists who urge that the settle- 
ment should be deferred until after the war are playing their game. 
How much better to bring to bear on the Ulster Unionists without 
delay the evidence of how Home Rule would work! They would see 
what benefits it would confer on their fellow-countrymen and would 
of their own will decide to be represented in the Irish Parliament. 
To argue that if, the exclusion were once agreed to it would become 
permanent in spite of the wishes of the Irish people, is to lose sight 
of the important fact that there is no finality in politics. The accept- 
ance of Home Rule by twenty-six counties would not in the least 
degree weaken the claim of the people for a scheme of self-government 
embracing the whole of Ireland. On the contrary, it would greatly 
strengthen it.” 

* * * * 


T must be borne in mind that the agreement was, in the words of the 
Prime Minister, for what he called a provisional settlement. “With- 
out it not one of my colleagues or myself,” said Mr. Redmond, 
“would have considered it for a moment. The exact words of the 
agreement are plain and unmistakable. The first words of the pro- 
posal were: ‘The Bill—of course the whole Bill—to remain in force 
during the continuance of the war and for a period of twelve months 

afterwards.’ ” 

* * * * 


HE Irish Nationalists accepted the word of the English Govern- 
ment, kept their promise to endeavor to persuade the Irish people 

to accept them; and then their leader on his return to England found 
that the word of the Government could not be relied upon. The 
settlement was not to be accepted by the very Government which itself 
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had framed the proposals. Two new clauses had been inserted in 
the Bill, one calling for the permanent exclusion of the six Ulster 
counties, or their exclusion until such time as they themselves agreed 
to come in, and the other eliminating the clause calling for full repre- 
sentation of the Irish members in the Parliament at Westminster until 
such time as the Irish Question was definitely settled. Even the 
courtesy of submitting these hitherto unheard-of proposals to the 
leader of the Nationalists was not shown by the Government. ‘“ When 
I asked what the nature of these proposals was, I was informed,” 
said Mr. Redmond, “that the Cabinet did not desire to consult me 
about them at all. I was informed on behalf of the Cabinet that 
negotiations and communications and consultations with me had been 
struck off, and I would receive no communication from the Cabinet 
until they had come to a decision behind my back upon proposals 
which I had never seen and which they refused to submit to me. 
I will not bandy words,” he added, ‘“‘ about breach of faith, or viola- 
tion of solemn agreement. Some tragic fatality seems to dog the 
footsteps of this Government in all their dealings with Ireland. Every 
step taken by them since the Coalition was formed, and especially 
since the unfortunate outbreak in Dublin, has been lamentable. They 
have disregarded every advice we tendered to them, and now in the 
end having got us to induce our people to make a tremendous sacrifice 
and to agree to the temporary exclusion of six Ulster counties, they 
throw the agreement to the winds, and they have taken the surest 
means to accentuate every possible danger and difficulty in the Irish 


situation.” 
* * * * 


ITH regard to the public opposition of two Catholics—the Duke 

of Norfolk and Mr. Rowland Hunt, M.P.—The Catholic Times 
of Liverpool tells us: 

“Tt would be a pity if the idea went forth that the Duke of 
Norfolk and Mr. Hunt, M.P., who oppose the Home Rule settlement, 
are in any degree representative of popular Catholic opinion. Whether 
one of them is less representative of Catholics than the other we would 
not like to say; but we are sure that neither of them represents 
Catholics on this Home Rule question. The Catholics of Leeds 
showed the Duke what they thought of him. And of Mr. Hunt no 
Catholics think at all. Men who respect liberty, and who may be 
astonished to find among the enemies of freedom for Ireland two 
English Catholics, may rest assured that these gentlemen do not speak 
for the Catholic body. We doubt whether either of them would venture 
to call a meeting of Catholics in a village school in order to submit a 
resolution against Home Rule. Neither of them counts for anything. 
The Duke has a social position which stands him in good stead at 
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bazaars, conferences, etc. Mr. Hunt has not even that advantage. 
Their appearance among the reactionaries who are trying to wreck 
the Irish settlement is a purely personal matter, and must not be held 
to reflect any discredit upon the Catholic body in this country. Catho- 
lics nowadays, here at least, are the friends of Ireland, and most 
heartily wish that she should have justice done to her, and that their 
Irish co-religionists should be granted Home Rule.” 


* * * * 


IMELY and strong are the words written by one who has frequently 

contributed to the pages of Tue CaTHoLtic Worxp, Mr. Thomas 

F. Woodlock, on American opinion with regard to the fate of Sir 

Roger Casement. Mr. Woodlock’s letter appeared in The New York 

Times of August 7th. We can unfortunately quote the letter only in 
part: 

“Why then have we in this country not ratified in our own 
souls the verdict of the British court? Why did we hope that the 
sentence of the law might not be wrought upon Casement’s body? 
Why did that ‘mocking, jeering yell’ of the London crowd assembled 
at the doors of Pentonville jail wrench our hearts to instant loathing 
and revolt? Why did we find ourselves akin in spirit with that 
‘little group of about thirty Irish men and women’ who, the same 
dispatches tell us, had assembled at the back of the prison? ‘When 
the dull clang of the prison bell announced that the doomed man 
had paid the last penalty this little group fell on their knees and 
remained for some minutes silently praying.’ 

“Can we conceive that between the soul of Benedict Arnold 
and the soul of Roger Casement there is anything in common? 

“ Peace will come again in Europe some day—a peace, I believe, 
in which all lovers of liberty will be able to rejoice as a just peace. 
But there will yet remain Ireland to settle with. There are two 
ways in which to settle with her. One is to kill or deport every 
Irish man, woman and child, lay waste the land and prevent it from 
ever again being settled by human beings. The other is to peer into 
the souls of men like Padraic Pearse, Joseph Plunkett, Thomas Mc- 
Donagh and Roger Casement, see and understand the ideas that moved 
these men to acts of such heroic unwisdom, and in a spirit of broadest 
justice and most generous statesmanship make wide the bounds of 
freedom for a people that will never be content with anything short of 
full nationality. 

“Can the British mind compass this? I do not know whether it 
can or not, but I do know that until it does there will be no peace 
between Britain and Ireland while one Irishman lives.” 
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